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The harvest of sorcery 


Natalie Zemon Davis 

CARLOGINZDURG 

The Night Battles: Witchcraft and Agrarian 
Cults in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries 

Translated by John and Anne Tedeschi 
209pp. Routledge and Kegnn Paul. £9.95. 
0710095074 

EMMANUEL LE ROY LADUR1E 
La Sorciferc de Jasmin' 

281pp. Paris: Seuil. 79fr. 

2020064871 

What were the beliefs and practices in the 
peasant world that lay behind accusations of 
diabolic witchcraft in the period from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries? Confes- 
sions of flights to Sabbaths and of orgies with 
the devil, many of them extracted under tor- 
ture or during a panic of accusation, have been 
difficult to believe, and most scholars have 
rejected the view of Jules Michelet and Mar- 
garet Murray that these rites were the con- 
tinuation of a still meaningful pagan religion. 
Rather, historians have seen devil worship as a 
creation of the late medieval clergy, gradually 
imposed on villagers and townsfolk and turn- 
ing their practical magician into a harmful 
witch, who went to real Sabbaths and whose 
power came from a demonic pact. The vulner- 
ability of peasant culture to this transformation 
has been explained by intensified socio-econo- 
mic strains in village life and by folk' beliefs 
about the occult sources of fortune and misfor- 
tune. 

The structure of these popular beliefs is the 
subject of these fascinating books by two of 
Europe's most distinguished historians. Carlo 
Ginzburg’s Night Battles , published in 1966 os l 
Benandanti or the “doers of good”, is at last 
offered to an English-reading public in the 
smooth translation of John and Anne Tedes- 
chi. His sources are the records of Ihe Friulian 
Inquisition from 1575 to 1676, somfc of them 
primed in an appendix. Here peasants recount 
experiences so evidently surprising to their 
questioners, so unlike what inquisitors under- 
stand as “superstition” or heresy, that Ginz- 
torgean conclude that they represent indepen- 
dent village beliefs. Men and women, singled 
but because they were bom with cauls and 
referring to theriiselves as benandanti , go into a 
swoon during t he four seasonal festivals of Em- 
Days; their souls leave their bodies Rnd 
spend the night In a special place, playing 


games together, fighting with fennel stalks 
against witches and warlocks armed with sor- 
ghum and in some cases joining processions of 
dead souls from Purgatory and Hell. If the 
fennel stalks win their jousts, the village fields 
will be fertile; if the sorghum wins there will be 
want. Once their souls are back in their bodies, 
the benandanti serve their neighbours further, 
bringing messages back from the dead, deter- 
mining whether someone has been bewitched 
and curing people. Only in the seventeenth 
century, under the pressure of the inquisitors, 
did some of the Friulian “doers of good" mod- 
ify parts of their story and redefine themselves 
as witches who had been at the devil’s Sabbath. 

Seeking analogous belief systems elsewhere, 
Ginzburg finds evidence from sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century Livonia and Riga of per- 
sons who fell into trances and who said their 
souls, in the form of werewolves, fought 
against witches for the abundance of the crops. 
Earlier traditions from many parts of Western 
Europe describe nocturnal gatherings of the 
souls of "good women”, presided over by a 
goddess named variously Abundia or Perchia 
or Diana; once returned, the women could give 
people news of dead relatives and perform 
other services. Ginzburg suggests that what we 
have still alive in 1570 in the relatively isolated 
Friuli are remnants of “a single agrarian cult”. 
He urges scholars to study its initial character 
and diffusion in Europe, along with its de- 
formation into diabolic witchcraft. 

Popular beliefs and imaginary happenings, 
yes, but remnants of a fertility cult, no, was the 
reaction of Norman Cohn to the initial Italian 
publication of Ginzburg’s book. And Ginzburg 
, himself points out that the benandanti never 
claim to have been physically present at their 
ritual jousts; they are good Catholics, attend- 
ing mass and confession, summoned under the 
“good-doers” banner by an angel of Christ. 
None the less, even in their 1570 form, the 
benandanti have some of the marks of cult 
leaders: shamanic figures with a line of trans- 
mission (the caul, given them by.Hheli' 
mothers); visions associated with certain feast 
/Jays which legitimate their authority; enough 
of a communication network so that they know 
of each other and people know of them; and 
magical curing arid the lifting of spells. Ginz- 
burg has thus given us a major new understand- 
ing of the complex possibilities in European 
peasant religion as well as demonstrating how 
to read judicial documents so as to extract 
popular beliefs. 

The Night Battles does leave us guessing, 


however, about the contemporary meaning of 
the benandanti to the Friulian villagers. More 
is going on in their activities than can be ex- 
plained only by reference to similar belief sys- 
tems elsewhere or to age-old concerns for 
crops and sickness. For example, there was a 
sexual division of labour among the bennndan- 
ti\ men and women both went out to the ritual 
agrarian jousts, but usually not together, and 
women were specialists in seeing the proces-. 
sions of the dead. There was also n change in 
the relation of the benandanti to the witches 
even before the former began to define them- 
selves as the latter. Traditionally the doers of 
good never named the people against whom 
they had fought in (he nocturnal battles, else 
they would be beaten black nnd blue by them in 
their real bodies. (This is a peacekeeping 
mechanism, one that prevents the dualism of 
Ihe spirit world being carried over too fully into 
the daily life of the village.) But in the course of 
their interrogations, indeed in the earliest 
ones, some bemmdnnri began to identify speci- 
fic witches, most of them women. Clearly one 
would like to understand how “the remnant of 
an agrarian cult” was continuously renewed 
and changed by the social and symbolic facts of 
Friulian village life in the sixteenth nnd seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In La Sorciire de Jasmin we move from 
Friuli to Gascony, where Emmanuel Le Roy 
Ladurie shows us the peasant image of the 
witch and witchcraft accusations as they interact 
with village quarrels over several centuries. 
He starts with the poem Franqouneto by 
the Agen hairdresser-poet, Jacques Jasmin, 
reproduced here in facsimile in Gascon and 
French from the original edition of 1842. Jas- 
min collected the story from a nearby village , 
Estanquet, where “Franqouneto’s house” still 
existed (and still exists today). During the six- 
teenth-century Wars of Religion, the beautiful 
Franqouneto, a splendid dancer and singer, is 
the envy of all the village girls and the despair 
of all the lads, especially of a Catholic soldier, 
Marcel; who considers himself her intended <: 
and of the Worthy but-podr blacksmith, Pascal, 
Who secretly loves her. At a New Year's Eve 
festivity a sorcerer-magician appears, denoun- 
ces her as a witch sold to the devil by her ab- 
sent Huguenot father and warns that whoever 
marries her will be killed by the devil. Many 
things then fall liito pldce for the villagers, such 
as ami injuries to Pascal and ahother suitoi* 
while in her presence, and her inexplicably 
productive farm, spared by hailstorms while 
others suffered. Further events confirm that 


Franqouneto is a witch (thunder striking when 
she tries to kiss the statue of the Virgin at a 
pilgrimage site), and only the loyal Pascal 
prevents her from being burned by the in- 
censed peasants. His love for Franqouneio, 
now returned by the chastened beauty, finally 
moves Marcel to confess that out of jealousy he 
■had paid the sorcerer to denounce Frangou- 
neto; all the rest was coincidence. Pascal and 
• Frangouneto marry without evil consequences 
for the groom, expected by some villagers even 
after Marcel's avowal. “Oh, never more will 
wc believe in witches” is the last line of Jas- 
min's poem, but Le Roy Ladurie suggests that 
in a village like Estanquet some people simply 
concluded that Frunqouneto was a witch who 
had won. 

From Jasmin's Frnn^ottneto, Le Roy 
Ladurie elegantly distils the traits of the Gas- 
con witch as defined hy peasants: a person who 
can both help others and harm others, though 
not always fully conscious of her powers; who 
has an evil eye; who sends hail on fields, hurls 
men’s arms, threatens their fertility nnd saps 
their vigour; a person part of » suspect family 
whose fortunes are increased at others' ex- 
pense in an economy of scarcity. (Despite 
some overjap, the local Gascon witch is differ- 
ent from the image of Alan Macfarlane's poor 
Essex witch, calling down curses on those who 
don’t give her chnrity.) 

There is only n faint whiff of the werewolf in 
Franqouneto's village , or m least as reported 
by Jasmin in 1842. but the shamanic past is 
more sharply evoked in earlier cases whose 
structure- allows Le Roy Ladurie to get at inde- 
pendent peasant beliefs. In 1785-7, the well- 
off Mimald family - father, mother and son - in 
nenrby Montesquieu sue their jealous neigh- 
bours for calling them witches and werewolves ; 
among the qualities added to the Gascon witch 
are bad odours emanating from their house 
nnd the acquiring of good fortune by the man- 
drake root. In 1608 a Bdarnais peasant is tried 
for. killing his wife. In his self-defence he con- 
structs the local portrait of p witch: she flew but 
of bed i took the form of a goat and bit his hand; 
she harmed babies; she restored people as well 
as bewitching them, etc. In all these cases, the 
devil's aid is insisted on, hut the Sabbaths of 
the learned clergy play no role. . 

To conclude his book, Le Roy Ladurie re- 
turns from the long history of an image to 
Franco urie to. Like many accusations of sor- 
cery, the one against her never generated a 
criminnl case, so - Jasmin's details cannot be' ver- 
ified in the archives. Instead Le Roy Ladurie 
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SEVEN STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL 
ENGLISH HISTORY AND 
OTHER HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Edited by Richard H. Bowers 

Moil trf the ten essays in this collection relate lo the 
sodal, economic, administrative, or cultural hhtory of 
medieval England. These include Josiah C. Russell's 
assessment of the Impact of the Norman Invasion of 
the Ando-Saxon burghs sod upon lhanage. 
doth £13.50 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF MISSISSIPPI 

RANULF OF CHESTER 
A Relic of Conquest 
James W. Alexander 

James Alexa ndcr draws a vivid picture of the life of the 
nexi-to-lau carl of Chester of the Norms n U ne - great 
landowner, advisor and confidant of kings, patron of 
religion, crusador. 
doth £14.95 

UN I VERS nr OP OEORGIA press 

THE ANALYTIC ART 
Francois Vl&te, translated by 
T. Richard Wltmer. 

1 Described by historians of mathematics ns "the great- 
est of all the French mathematicians of the sixteenth 
century" end as “the true founder of modem mathe- 
matics 6 , Francois Victe (1540-1603) stood chronologi- 
cally between Cardano and Descartes. His most 
Important work was in algebra, and the present vol- 
ume consists of all his works in this field, plus a 
few other related writings, in their first 
English translation. 
doth £39.93 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

THE OLD FRENCH CRUSADE 
CYCLE 

General Editors: Jan A. Nelson 

and Emanual J. Mlckel 

La Chretlente de Corbaran 

Part One, The Jerusalem 

Continuations 

Edited by Peter R. Grlllo 

This is a critical edition of one of thelatec branches of a 


makes a skilful analysis of motifs and names 
and shows that the events in Estanquet could 
not have occurred during Ihe Wars of Religion 
- "for once Jasmin, wns poorly informed” - but 
at Ihe end of the seventeenth century, after the 
height of the witch scare and a more plausible 
time for Franqouneto’s “happy end". (One 
argument he uses to locate Franqouneto’s story 
in the seventeenth century, however, is uncon- 
vincing: that a New Year’s festivity seems un- 
likely before 1566 in Gascony, for up till then 
the year changed its number only at Annuncia- 
tion Day in March. But this dating system did 
not prevent January 1 from being considered 
the first day of the year and having festivities 
and gifts associated with it through the late 
Middle Ages and sixteenth century. All the 
rest of Le Roy Laduric’s arguments for n 
seventeenth-century date are persuasive.) 
Quite apart from the history of witchcraft, this 
chapter is a valuable contribution to the work- 
ings of collective memory, encapsulating the 
past by references to buildings and pilgrimage 
traditions and passing it on like inheritance 
property from generation to generation. 

The only subject that gets short-changed in 
La Sorciire de Jasmin is the poet. Appreciated 
by Le Roy Ladurie as a collector and auto- 
didact. Jasmin also had his own intentions in 


composing Fraii^ouneto. Proud of his hairdress- 
er's craft, even in front of literary visitors from 
Paris, stubborn defender of writing in Gascon 
(“I cannot desert my mother-tongue . . . 
the language of the farmer and grape-gather- 
ers .. . who love to hear my songs"). Jasmin 
performed his poems throughout his region and 
gave the contributions he received to charity. 
A moderate Catholic in the reign of Louis Phi- 
lippe, he sought social peace and reasonable 
liberty. If it was he, rather than folk tradition, 
that mislocaled Franijouneto in the sixteenth 
century, it was partly because it seemed plausi- 
ble to connect excessive zeal against witches 
with excessive zeal against Huguenots. Recit- 
ing now Fraiupuneto's words, now Pascal’s 
before the citizens of Toulouse in 1840, Jasmin 
made hmmin jealousy the source of witchcraft 
accusations, to which an innocent victim could 
add fuel by her insouciant concentration on 
herself. 

Different though Jasmin's Franqouncto was 
front Michelet’s rebellious cult woman of his 
Sorciire twenty years later, both men wanted 
to set the understanding of popular life on a 
new track. Through their scholarship and ori- 
ginal reflection. Carlo Ginzburg and Emma- 
nuel Le Roy Ladurie here contribute to the 
same goal. 


Five centuries of sin 


John Bossy 


JEAN DELUMEAU 

Le P£ch£ et la peur: La culpabilisation en 
Occident (Xlir-XVIIIe sifecles) 

741pp. Paris: Fayard. 160fr. 

2 213 01306 3 


\ • ' ! I M Pdchi et la peur is a continuation of Jean 
' V-V’C La Peyren Occident* which came 
v? ^ 'V • 1 but fW6 years a^b: tt^Wis its ffro omturlesin 


REMEDIIS ANIME 
Edited by Siegfried Wenzel 

The Surama deals Oral with the nature or virtue In 
lienor al aw) then tOrna la the seven remedial virtues, 
which are opposed lo the peven deadly uni. . 

Cloth SlXSlT • 

UNIVERSITY OF OEOROIA PRESS 

CRISIS IN BYZANTIUM 
The ‘FllloRi!©’ Controversy lii 
the Patriarchate of Gregory t \ 
of Cyprus 

Arlsteldes Papadakia 

; TWi book. Is the first full itudy of Gregory I L and the 


TORDHAM UKtVWfflTV PRESS 

PATTERNSANP PRECISION 
The Arts and Sciences of 
Islam: . 

Holly Edwards 


dtit fW6 ybairs ffgb/tt'cdverslts fiWccnUlrtesin 
627 pages of closely primed text. Its point of 
departure is the enactment of universal annual 
confession by the Fourth Lateran Council of 
1215, so that it provides a sort of sequel to 
Jacques Le Goffs La Naissance.du purgaiolfe, 
which in method it resembles. T aip not sure of - 
the reason. for its terminus ad queni , since De- 
lumeau obviously believes that the excessive 
inculcation of guilt continued to be characteris- 
tic of! Catholicism, with which he is mainly, 
though not entirely convened, until just the 
other day, . 

Anglophone readers, who would do better 
.to dip into the b'ook« than try to read.lt ail at 
j3nce, wiilneed some indication of where De- 
\lumeau comes In and what he is trying to;do. A 

ill: li n ‘ii - c ll 


relevant time were about worldly things like 
plague, and those of the "dlite", which were 
about guilt, salvation and the after life. The 
doctrine of Le PicM et la peur - perhaps one 
should say axiom, since it is taken for granted - 
is that from the later Middle Ages, partly by 
the cultivation of objects of popular fear like 
plague, partly by the joint effect Of two Re- 
formations, this attitude became transferred to 
the masses in what is called a process of "accul- 
turation”. Either way tire history of Catholic- 
fttivft being Interpreted With a heavier dose of 
Gramscian culture-conflict than I think it call 
stand, and signs of spontaneous popular parti- 
cipation in Us theory and practice, guilt-ridden 
or skittish, fearful or loving, are rather neg- 
lected. 

It says something about the ecumenicity of 
influences in Delumeau’s work that, where 
Gramscian culture?conflict and the global his- 
tory of mentalities preached by Lucjen Fcbvre 
are generally held to be incompatible, Dc- 
lumeau has done his best to reconcile them. 
His polemical: intention has been to liberate 
Catholicism from the weight of its past; his 
historiographical intention has been , as Febvre 
. suggested, to write the history of an emotion. 
Here, as often, Febvre has not been a force for 
clarity: I don’t knpw whether & hlstory offear is 
• really: an intelligible project, but, If it is, the 


Patterns tn d Precision provides kulohi iniq Islamic 
civilization during tha moft itaii 1,100 yearc of Its 
eahtcKe.fisEOBgJh , on. exploration of such topics as; 
attrpnomy.imeaicWe; cplmofogy, calligraphy ce- . 
ramies, music, and architecture. ; • . . -.. . .. 

Paper £5.73 : ■■ 
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of related interest 
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MIRROR 


1C©8 Of liberal Catholic of conciliar views, he began his clarity: I don’t knpw whether & history of fear is 

i ’ * i i i ! ; ^^br w|th a Braudelian - thesis on the social : really: an intelligible project, but, If. It is, the 

;• V* j arid economic history of Borne in the later ... subject surely needs defining rather exactly, 

i Insi^u into Wamic.'; sixteenth century . and has become known to a . . Even allowing that fears of a cruder or more 
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"/I Peasant Couple Fighting" by Johan Liss 
{Holstein c 1 595/6 - Venice c J629/30)in the 
exhibition German Drawings from aPrivate 
Collection in the Print Room at the British 
Museum until April 29. 


I would hope for a stronger recognition this 
Delumenu allows that the seven deadly sins, in 
so far as they formed a system, were a system of 
collective or community ethics rather than a 
guide to individual salvation; and also that they 
ceased to be employed as a monitor for the 
behaviour of Christians after the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The quotation from Lefevre d'Etaples, 
with which he begins, to the effect that the only 
thing a Christian has to fear is himself (Eras- 
mus said much the same), seems to nie to flint 
more of q watershed than he makes it. 

I would hope, too. that we shall not besriw 
much more of the term "culpabilisation' . W 
only is it a frightful coinage in Itself, it really* 
not at all clear what it means, how it relate* to 
contemporaiy language (ns about “conlirajL 
and "attrition"), or how it differs from otK 
methods of making people sorry or prudeo • 
would be defensible, and in line 
terminology, if it meant the idea °* 
unchristian behaviour through 
ofinlerior guilt (culpa), not by the erections 
exterior penalties (poena). But sjg. . 
lumeau spends much of his lime describing!*- 
pains alleged of purgatory and hell he 
bo using it in this sense. By adopting 
terminology he seems to me to have pre 
himself from getting his problems down 
fine point at which they might be .ftwW 

dIsCUSSed. J-IrraK 

This may seem an uneiithusiastic 


■ ernizdd Catholicism against the objections of vtbus Volume, we ^re still left with something 
.! Pierre Chaunq , Sx-Anndliste, radical quantity which covers guilt, . contemptus murtdi , 
!tiyisf[ and likewise an exponent, in various apprehension about liell- (or purgatory-) fire, 
senses, of the longue ciurte. Chau nu, known to macabre fascination with death, or simple 

eariy-modera historians for the baroque quan- gloom and despondency. The effect is of 

tifications of his Sdvt/le et.TAtlanilque, is also lumping. . . _ 
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discussed. ■ 

This may seem an uneiithusiastic we^j . 
for a book which has evidently been a la 
love and contains if great deal of 
ledge. If it Is more unenthusiashc than i r : 
to be it is, to be frank, as much l ^ e ^ \ 
-fault as, the reviewer’s, for he haM* I* 

• little effort to be read. This ftj | 

.frightful habit among distinguished w . 
historians, many of whose w ° rk ^ ^ mDO sitiofl : - 
pression that the art of hrstorM 9 ;! 
-.is In a -state of extreme ’ 

Sum . . . ?” t as Delumeau’s ^ . 

were. fond. of saying.. Well, whert . . 
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/one wi)l learn a Seven teen ih-Cen tury Lancashire:- jhe 

iculariy helpful on • seated to J. /. Bagley. Volume 
vidie, which has 1 Transactions of the Historic Soc . ^ 

ry be has reliable oashire and Cheshire, has recenuy ^ j 
Thomas Tehtjei^. fished under the editorship 
i;th;e otber hand, '; and^. B, Phillips ( 194 pp. Hlaton _ 
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Sounder doctrine, brighter worship 


/.‘'•’■-Vr . h . i . 


Brian Martin 

GEOFFREY ROWELL 

The Vision Glorious: Themes and Personalities 
of the Catholic Revival in Anglicanism 
280pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 
0198264437 


Appropriately, .the Chaplain of Keble College, 
Oxford, Geoffrey Rowell, has written The 
Vision Glorious to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the Oxford 
Movement. It is a history of the influence of 
that Movement on the Church of England and 
demonstrates how much the modern Church 
owes to the quiet revolution brought about by 
the original Tractarian fathers, John Keble, 
John Henry Newman and E. B. Pusey. Dr 
Rowell’s account of the last century and a half 
is thoughtful, shrewd and timely, and pro- 
vides a needed history of the Catholic revival 
which began in public protest, proceeded with 
studied reserve and became ostentatious with 
those dubbed “ritualists” - such as the Anglo- 
Catholic priests Arthur Tooth and S. F. Green 
who, rather than submit to the censure of Lord 
Penzance’s court created by the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, 1874, were prepared 
to go to prison. 


It is a valuable book, the force and import- 
ance of which is hardly diminished by a few 
minor defects. John Keble, as Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, is said to have held the Chair 
“for four years”: in feet, he occupied it from 
1832 to 1841 . Then it is implied that Keble and 
Newman, as “clerical dons”, were remote from 
worldly problems; but They were both for a 
time working curates who experienced ordin- 
ary, everyday troubles, Keble at Fairford, 
Newman in St Clement’s, Oxford. Newman’s 
parish when he was Vicar of St Mary’s was not 
the university but the city; his parishioners 
were work-people, not dons. The urban poor 
were always with him. And Rowell gives great 
credence to enthusiastic reports of Newman’s 
preaching by nineteenth-century eulogists, 
whereas some of his audience found him long- 
winded and monotonous. Lastly, as Roy 
Campbell wrote in a different context, “The 
editor, the editor’s to blame”, who is guilty of 
allowing an ugly modernism to creep into an 
otherwise elegant text, when Rowell com- 
ments that the end of liberalism on the corpor- 
ate character of Christianity was “a privatiza- 
tion” of religion; his, too, must be the responsi- 
bility for omitting from the index the names 
Pollen and Doane , about whom it is valuable to 
know more. 

All this aside, Rowell demonstrates Keble’s 
fundamental belief that “Christ’s Holy Christ- 


Theology as prophetic 


Stephen Prickett 

NICHOLAS 8AGOVSKY 

Between Two Worlds: George Tyrrell’s 

Relationship to the Thought of Matthew 

Arnold 

192pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. 
0521247543 

It U symptomatic of modern Catholicism that 
there should be a shift of interest from its saints 
to hs “failures” - perhaps moat marked in the 
revived attention to the Church’s “loyal 
opposition” of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. George Tyrrell’s brand of “Modem- 
ism’ - which he defined with prescient caution 
u the belief in the possibility of a synthesis 
between the essential truths of religion and of 
modernity - led him to a point where he might 
have Catholicized Matthew Arnold’s famous 
dictum on the Anglican Church: men can 
neither do with it as it is, nor do without It. In 
the event, however, the Catholic Church was 
to prove less forgiving than the Anglican estab- 
wbmenf: in 1905 Tyrrell was expelled from the 
Jesuits, and In 1907, after condemnation by thd 
papal encyclical Pqscendl, he was excommuni- 
cated. He died in 1909. 

Yet, as Nicholas Sagovslcy Is careful to point 
„ juti for all the similarities with Arnold (and 
flremond commented that a third of Tyrrell 
jujb be found in Literature and Dogma) 
wren was very far from being a failed Cathol- 
K Breton of a liberal Protestant: . on many 
questions, this friend and correspondent of 
other Catholic liberals such as von HQgel and 
Bremond was moving in a quite different dlrec- 
tt°n. What the two English writers had in com- 
was. an Intellectual and aesthetic tradition 
stemming ultimately from Coleridge and the 
and this tradition, which had also 
and sustained Newman in his years 
®*bae-man Catholic opposition, was very far 
jrom "liberalism” in Its later sense - as T. S. 
Sb J* 8 .fo demonstrate. Thus, tbdugh 
v«&Qv«ky give« a good account of Arnold’s 
: 2 i re ligion, his main Interest Ues In the 
• 2? 0pnient Tyrrell as an independent 

. : . '.i 


■ ■ ftraivL- ^ re®4 Arnold, he could have found the 
• verification in WUHam James, 

as'tiie mediator pf the knowledge of 
he immanent forces Infcetewfo: 

,'./' ;, Li r ^ w -P?ye f6upd : th^ sharp division between 
itufi K'litfMce 'ip -LOIsy, between, kernel and 
i !-.•■•; '7^! n :riaruack.;., \ ' 

.Sagpysky iS interested in Tyrrell's 


: f»gpvsky ft; interested in Tyrrell 5 

iigioiis language for tbW- own 

^ ' - ’f?\ - •' 

his o^ge^ra^. 


said the liberals, thinking of the kernel and the husk. 
“Listen to them, 1 ’ said Tyrrell, with his concern for 
the whole. 

Central to this strategy for revitalizing the 
traditional symbols of the Church was the dis- 
tinction between “poetic” and “scientific’’ 
language advanced by Arnold. But whereas 
Arnold allowed traditional language about 
God no cognitive value. Tyrrell was more con- 
fident, drawing two further important distinc- 
tions. The first was between “religious” add 
“theological” language: the former concrete, 
imaginative and flagrantly anthropomorphic; 
the latter, more abstract, analytical and 
apparently “scientific”. It was the latter, not 
the former, which no longer served the needs 
of the age. Faced with the problem of trying to 
define the essential “deposit of faith" in these 
terms Tyrrell added a further distinction: 

By the “deposit of failh" we do noi mean any primi- 
tive document, nor yet that expression which the 
faith received in Ihe mind of its first hearers; but the 
present-day expression of the faith in which that 
former expression is at once lost and preserved as the 
child is in the man. 

Though the metaphor of development from 
the child to the man echoes Newman (and 
behind Newman, Wordsworth) the direction in 
Which this seems to be pointing is towards later 
German Protestant theology - not that of the 
liberals, but of Karl Barth, with bis distinction 
between the timeless “Word” of God and its 
temporal expressions. In Tyrrell’s terminology 
foe truth of the deposit was neither “scientific" 
nor “poetic*’, but “prophetic"; “that is to say, if - 
it is accepted uid followed in life, it will pro- 
duce conformity to’ the Divine Will” - an 
apparently “existentialist” formulation that 
seems to anticipate the theology of Buitmann, 
Ebeling and Fuchs. ‘ 

It is perhaps beyond the scope of this book to 
discuss Tyrrell’s Ideas to relation to modem 
German theology, yet its only real weakness 
stems from that omission. Arnold’s distinction 
between “scientific’* and “religious” or “poe- 
tic” language, though it appears to salvage an 
emotional and aesthetic deposit from the 
wreckage of theology, is ultimately fatal to 
bptb poetry and theology. Tyrrell seems to 
have sensed this; but Sagoysky needs to show 
how hi? movement towards a more existential 
approach to language pointed fo a solution: . 
Tyrrell has emerged from this study, as a more 
important member of fils tradition than is often 
supposed; the importance of this 1 traditional . 
Tyrrell to the twenljiieth-century ; debate on 
irefidous ian^ge hoi# ne6‘ds fo be dempnsr 

b^en around for more than two hundred years, 
what that ittight mean remains cufiously^ un- . 
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Ian Church is a real outward visible body, hav- away from colourful services or dramatic 

ing supernatural grace continually communi- preaching through fear of sensationalism”, 

cated through it by succession from the Apos- And although Archbishop Tait regarded the 

ties, in whose place the bishops are”. In the Revd Bryan King's use of vestments as “child- 

eyes of the Tractarians, Anglicanism should ish mimicry of antiquated garments”, in 

represent a theology “Catholic but not Portsmouth the Revd R. W. Dolling main- 

Roman”. By scholarship, especially by the tained that the “frigid simplicity” of, in 

study of the Early Church Fathers, the Cathol- Rowell’s words, “the unadorned Prayer Book 

ic revival recalled Anglicanism “to its roots in services would never have converting power in 

Scripture and Tradition”. Keble, Newman and the slum”. While the early Tractarians 

Pusey, the first generation of the Oxford appealed to mind and intellect, the ritualists 

Movement, adopted a stance of quiet confid- appealed, too, to the imagination. As even 

ence after initial outrage over "Hie Church Bishop Edward King wrote, “I am not a Ritual- 

Temporalities (Ireland) Bill” which threatened ist, as you know; but, where the doctrine is 

to suppress ten Irish sees. They embraced the sound, I rejoice that our simpler (and, I be- 

doctrine of reserve. As Isaac Williams, author lieve, often better and holier) brethren may 

of Tract 87, wrote, have Ihe help which sound and sight may be to 

the platform is not our strength, nay, even the pulpit devotion.” 

T lyi '! d .! 0 .u"’'S lf Rowell studies the Church of England not 

they wish it: bui our chief strength must be the a tar; , ^ , , , , , . , . ° ... 

it must be in sacraments and prayers, and a good life onI y at home but a,so abroad ’ and has writ,cn 
lo give efficacy to them. an important chapter on Missionary bishops 

Their immediate successors differed, in who took the effects of the Catholic revival 

emphasizing outward and visible aids to devo- overseas. Their influence has helped to add 

tion, contemplation and worship. In contrast authority and momentum to the modem 

to Keble’s dull church at Hursley, J. M. Neale, ecumenical movement. Rowell’s judgment Is 

a founder of the Cambridge Camden Society, correct: “it was the Catholic vision of a 

stated, “A Church is not as it should be, till ^united, episcopally ordered, sacramentally 

every window is filled with stained glass, till centred Church, international in character, but 

every inch of floor Is covered with encaustic t0 which local churches would contribute their 

tiles”, its rood-screen, roof and walls painted particular genius and outlook, which was the 

and frescoed. The exotic interior of Butter- inspiration of ecumenical endeavour”, 

field’s Keble College chapel, as Its chaplain The modem Church of England has inher- 
must appreciate, would have delighted Neale: ited a few problems from the Catholic revival 

Keble, not so much - it lacks reserve. Neale which demand immediate practical attention: 
translated Latin hymns (one by St Theodulph what use can be made of redundant, elaborate- 

of Orleans, “All glory, laud and honour”) and, ly designed and decorated churches, typified 
as Rowell rightly observes, wanted “the by A. N. Wilson’s St Aidan’s, Purgstall, in h» 
Church of England to lay claim to the whole novel Who wax Oswald Fish?! But for the most 
Catholic heritage that was rightfully hers”. part the legacy is advantageous to “true reli- 

The ritualism of the Anglo-Catholic alum gjon", ecumenism and the “vision glorious” of 
priests was quite alien to the reserve of the a unified Church of Christ, Geoffrey Rowell 
Tractarians. Of the former, particularly C. F. has charted critically the progress made to- 
Lowder. A. H. Mackonochie and G. R. wards this ideal by writing an admirable book 
Prynne declared the importance of elaborate which will engross Anglicans in general, and is 
vestments and ceremony. J. E. Vaux an- necessary reading for church historians in par- 
nounced that the Ch urch "should not shy., ticular. •• ■ 
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The Evidence of the Yeruahalmi 
JACOB NEUSNER 

An intellectually compelling account of the human experience of one group of 
Jewish people, as evidenced in :the Yeruahalmi - the, “Palestinian Talmud”. This 
historical-religious study unravels the laws of the Yeruahalmi and yields a recon- 
struction of tho religious system of Palestinian Judaism from AD 200-400. 

March £21.26 Hardback. 272 pages 0-226-67616-7 

The Talmud of the Land of Israel 

A Preliminary Translation and. Explanation 
Volume 35. Introduction : Taxonomy 
, JACOB NEUSNER 

1 • The latest volume to be published in the 35-volume translation of the Palestinian 
Talmud is an introduction and guide to the entire work, exploring its origins and 
• development, and inpluding-a taxonomy, which classifies the Talmud in relation to 
its antecedents, and its principal components in relation to one another. It is the 
first English version of this central text of Judaism and, when completed, “will be a 
landmark addition to the field of Jewish studies” (Maurice Tuchman, Library 
Journal). Volumes 82-35 are now available; Volumes 23-31 will be the next to be 
published, 

i £16.16 Hardback 136 pages 0-226-67695-7 
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F. WILBUR GINGRICH 
Second Edition 

Revised ty FREDERICK W: DANKER i 

A digest of the basio lexical information on New Testament words contained In A 
Greek-Bngliah Lexicon of the Neut Testament and Other Early Christian Literature 
(by Bauer, Arndt, Gingrich and Danker). In one volume, it provides easy access to 
reliable and brief definitions, interpretations of most varianta, and many conjuga- 
tions! and declensional forms. Designed to meet the needs of students, Frederick w. 

' . Banker’s revision increases the emphasis on translation into contemporary English 
and incorporates a number of new. features and insights from recent research. 

£17.(H) Hardback 266 pages 0-226-13618-2. 
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The limits of pacifism 


D avid Martin 

The Challenge of Peaces God’s Promise and 
Our Response: The U.S. Bishops' Pastoral 
Letter on War and Peace in the Nuclear Age 
94pp. CTS/SPCK. £1.50. 

0851835406/0281040858 
FRANCIS BR1DGER (Editor) 

The Cross and the Bomb: Christian Ethics and 
the Nuclear Debate 

' 154pp. Oxford: Mowbray. £3.25. 

0264668952 
W.J.SREILSI Editor) 

The Church and War; Papers Read at the 
Twenty-First Summer Meeting and the 
Twenty-Second Winter Meeting of the 
Ecclesiastical History Society 
472pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0631 134069 

If anything is clear from the foundation docu- 
ments of Christianity it is that Christian 
fraternity should transcend differences of 
class, race and nationality. Moreover, peace- 
making is blessed and warmaking is not. So war 
presents a problem for the Christian con- 
science, one which has surfaced most persistent- 
ly in those Nonconformist denominations which 
have separated themselves from the state. 

More strictly sectarian groups, like the Wal- 
densians, the Unitas Fratrum, the Mennonites 
and the Quakers have adopted pacifism as a 
way of life, though they have not all main- 
tained that position in every phase of exist- 
ence. These bodies, like the early Christian 
Church, have often emerged from the crucible 
of radical eschatology, and in their beginnings 
have expected a transformation of the world 
order. They have maintained their radical egal- 
itarianism and simplicity within the protective 
; capsule' of sectarian exclusiveness. From that 
capsule has gradually emerged ani exfra- 
' . .l.J’oiMinary catalogue of social change, including 
v * •• the Initial projects for progressive 

"" / ^erimentaiiati. ' 

The majoritarian Churches, especially those 
explicitly linked to the state, have accepted 
^warfare, usually with some reservations as to 
’ its proper occasion and the means whereby it is 
\ .waged. Once engaged in war, they have quite 
S . ’ ‘often identified their own tribe with Israel, 

? attacking ehemies as Canaanites or Amalek- 
i ■,. ites,, tod have even blessed expansion as an 
l.- . adjunct of mission . Some wars have been con- 
i' 1 . verted into little less than the apocalyptic strife 

* . . of the Lamb against the massed forces of Baby: 

i Ion the Great, represented by the fyranny of 
■< ' Roinc br-.Kussia, Napoleon or the Kaiser. 

| The spate of literature ori the- piace issue 
••••" ! pow coining from Christian bodies in America , 

• Britain, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany 
rand Italy is unique. It shows the degree to 
!: . which the Christian conscience is exercised by 

the moral problem, of nuclear war, and perh aps 
j ' . reflects also the extent to which ecclesiastical 

'v ■: dlitesin most countries have become separated 

. from political dJites. , 

;! .•■••• . . The recent . statement of the- United Slates 
j ; : V Catholic Bishops * The Challenge of Peace: 


. VUMIVIIV f m .a wmvh* U |1 U1U llUljyillJ AJL lllb UQI1UI1 UVIIl^ 

God's Promise and Our Response, shows how willing tosupportit. In fact, few would adopt k 

deeply Catholicism has absorbed the dominant non -violent approach, or engage in the' disd- 


perhaps carefully) ambiguous since “may tialist, indeed pragmatic and has to do w,th 

never do" could mean "may never have to do" or keeping just enough submarines to deter, to 

"morally should never do". It so happens that break lo ^ am " and ^° . . h artidc b 

favour of deterrence. They do so “for the time rather small theological component is dispens- 

being", as if nuclear weapons were going some- able. Sir Hugh’s arguments about lactica an 

time to be eliminated. Then they add that since strategic, defensive and offensive, weapons, 

“ordinary" wars depend just as clearly on de- are technical and tight, so a summary ^which 

terrencei then “conventional” weapons should omits intermediate steps is apt to be nnslea - 

be scalei down as well. They note, however, ing. He points out that the arguments of the 

that “conceivably" a reduction in nuclear Bishop of Salisbury s group who wrote The 

forces may mean that European nations in par- Church and He Bomb °^ th ^^^ es f ^ 

ticular have to increase conventional arma- pragmatic test. Like the United States Roman 

ments. This forces them to recognize, grud- Catholic Bishops, its authors seemed to take :an 

singly and obliquely, that their hopes of a re- absolutist stand about nuclear weapons but 

direction of resources to solving problems of then came up with quite limited suggestions 

world poverty may be quite illusory. So they concerned only with Britain s nuclear weapon- 

say they cannot deal with such “technical" ry. The Revd Paul Oestreicher, one of the 

questions, but wish to contribute a "moral group, made these proposals depend on 

dimension" as if that were a kind of special whether or not it contributed to destabihza- 

extra. Indeed, as they have formulated it, the tion. Destabilization is to be avoided at all 

“moral dimension" is not only extra but ex- costs, so Britain alone is to make the unilateral- 

traneous. Perh aps the political realism of their ist gesture, not her European allies nor the 

prescriptions is best indicated by the fact that USA. There is here no “will to universalize . 

they ask for a world government agency cap- Such a gesture is to act as a smoke signal of 
able of enforcing its commands on every goodwillemergingfromtheWestemcamp. lt 
nation, and so constituted “as to pose no threat would involve Polaris and Trident. Now the 

to any nation's sovereignty". arguments for acquiring Trident , which is very 

Yet there are some useful things in the docu- much more expensive and effective than Polar- 

ment. Roman Catholic societies have rarely is, have to do with an insurance against the 

been sensitive to the rights of conscientious breakup of Nato, with the creation of a 

objectors, and the Bishops defend that right second centre of decision-making and with 

not only with regard to war in general, but in prestige and securing access to the top table, 

any particular war. They also have some perti- Beach is doubtful about these arguments, and 
nent words about not training personnel in a holds that the cost of Trident must displace our 

way which brutalizes them. conventional capability to some extent. So he 

The collection of articles The Cross and the believes that Britain’s actual and potential 

Bomb % edited by Francis Bridger. of the capability, ie Polaris and Tndent, should be 

evangelical Anglican College of St John's, included in the overall negotiations and the 
Nottingham, has a firmer grasp of realities and highest price for the abandonment of Tndent 

theology. What the volume shows is the role of obtained in the context of bilateral negotia- 

theology in relation to pragmatic judgments in tion . Had the report suggested this, he argues , 

these.' debates. The Contribution by Ulrich rather than the theatrical gesture of unilateral 

Simon sets out a'vety broad theological back- renunciation, it could, indeed, have become a 

ground, in the course of controverting, for ex- "unilateral stage within a multilateral pro- 
ample, the pacifist interpretation of the Cross. cess". 

The paradigm of the suffering servant, he Beach then turns to the issues posed by 
argues, shows us submission to God, not the Cruise and Pershing II. The slowness of Cruise 

enemy. The passion for peace in the Bible is makes dear that it is not a first-strike weapon, 

matched by a militant desire for justice and whereas Pershing II could be. Both have be- 

righteousneSs. Moreover, all our choices In- come linked together with the deployment of 
volve -appalling dangers.. An unarmed Israel SS20s, and further have come to stand for the 
two. generations ago barely survived physical- Integrity and will of the Nato alliance. There 
ly; in this generation the secular militancy of is, of course, debate as to how far there is a 

Israel could threaten her spiritual identity and qualitative escalation of the threat to Western 

mission. Europe embodied In the SS20s, such as nc- 

: The other- contributions also confute what cessitates the deployment of Pershing II and 

they believe to be erroneous understandings in Tomahawk Cruise missiles. But Sir Hugh con- 
theology, but the core of their political argu- eludes that to press on steadfastly with the 

ments stands alone without theological but- Nato programme is both a token of Nato 

tressing. The Bishop of London has useful solidarity and the best chance, in the long run, 
things to say on non-violence which contrast of 1 achieving successful talks. For the United 

with the vague gestures which . the American Kingdom to withdraw would contribute to de- 

Roman Catholic Bishops make towards non- stabilization. The same would be true of with- 

violent techniques He shows the limited range drawal from Nato short-range systems, or 

■ of conditions ' Under ■ which - a • non-violent from the Holy Loch agreement with the United 

; approach might have some impact. Clearly it States. A withdrawal from short-range sys- 

•••■ depends oil the majority of the nation being terns, into which the British contribution is 

, — • j t fact, few would adopt a totally integrated, would -logically imply we 

lach, or engage in the'.disd- should “bring the boys home", and thus would 

, and the leaders of such a contribute to instability. To abrogate the Holy 
itpidfy, be eliminated by the Loch agreement Would hardly encourage the 

V" . l-:' ; 5 tjfnlttd Stat^ tp: give more at: the conference 
tiesfro^ a chalr^f mor&l and. table; : Such; g6stures would actually;- damage 
but his islibfreVand Intricate prospects in multilateral negotiations. . We 
ie mdral elements in the hue- should take’ part in these in as hard-headed a 
of the' relationship of love to . way m possible , ih onier. to ensure the most 
depend' necessarily : bn theo-' far-reaching results compatible vpth pr udence. 
: The rft-ffiirhenfk mil Forward "This 1 ' . savs.Sir Hii eh T"willreOufffrr^diicririn 


Then we have two crucial transitions, the 
advent of nationhood in which the Church is 
subordinate to the state in Roman Catholic and 
in Protestant societies alike, and the emerg- 
ence of voluntary religious bodies which reject 
the state connection. The one tends to invokes 
Providential care for national fortunes, the 
other, while not immune to nationalistic doc- 
trines of Providence, is capable of developing 
pacific approach, short of strict pacifism. 
Nowadays it may be that the older Churches 
are adopting the pacific approach of the Non- 
conformist tradition. 

In the modern period, strict pacifism has 
appeared outside the historic peace bodies. It 
lay along the margin of the nineteenth-century 
peace societies, and during the First World 
War made some small inroads into the tradi- 
tional Protestant Churches. Much more re- 
cently a pacifist witness has been made - and 
accepted - in the Roman Catholic ‘Church. 
One of the problems, as Martin Ceadel argues 
in his contribution, “Christian Pacifism", is 
that a strictly pacifist faith can engage in plausi- ' 
ble but temporary alliances with other doc- 
trines, such as, for example, the political radi- 
calism of the 1930s. It shares a thought-world 
with ecological enthusiasms, utopian anarch- 
ism and those attitudes towards modernity 
which use the Bomb as a summary symbol of all 
that is destructive in science and industrial civi- 
lization. In the 1960s, one could discern a 
shadowy pacifism in liaison with revolts against 
all kinds of social discipline and notions ol 
national solidarity. 

The ideology of the Protestant nation-state 
still concerns us and rests firmly on the Old 
Testament. God’s Englishman is in receipt of 
Providential care and occasional divine chas- 
tisement, and this is nicely charted in this 
volume by D. Naphine and W. A. Speck from 
1660 to 1763, and by Frangoise Deconick- 
Brassard during the *45. If the seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century divines had preached their 
Jeremiads and their sermons for national fasts 
and thanksgivings during the Falkland* cot- 
flict, the British Government would have W 
no cause for complaint. God is for Protestant- 
ism and liberty, and against Catholicism a 
tyranny. Mutatis mutandis, the sentiments ot 
sermon preached in 1745 would have done very 
well: "Will you tamely resign our excellent 
constitution in Church and State . . . I 
of mountaineers, headed by a Papist? Nur 
lous calms in the South Atlantic woul fa 
shown the care exercised by a Guardian Ang* 
over our English Israel - though equally*" 
backs would be attributed to divine disp 
over the licence and infidelity nfe m 
English Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Invention of the voluntary 
association made possible an intermit 
ique of militant Protestant nationalism. » 
the 1790s that we see older loyalist an ^ 

attitudes among dissenters yieldmgsome^^ 

to an admiration for the French R* 
especially among those with n melio 
logy. Once Britain wa, at war with Fn» 
. dissenters took various stands, some 


? thfcdljd theology always ib roncert ^ith alljes as tb principles as 

• •> theo t*p orate e^per l epcc of pQlUlialrealt- w?l| ; 'fa : toi timing a^d to cqn^equential^” ‘ / 

: , tips'; &ich as thfe un Ive esal 1 opeilationrif' group, In the . thirty- or SQ'confrjbutlons to the re- 
: -.'.interest, -qnd a'ifebhifibh'of tbejari'thai'any fafakable ;dyerview provided by The CHdrcH 






tic; a few almost pacifist, an ^ 
with the destruction of war, the hor . 

of society and “thousands unnecessan y 
ried into the eternal state”. • ^ 

Thereafter in the nineteenth cenW^.^ 

• was a complicated see-saw wb jjj de- 

between “Exeter Hall” attitude, 
plbred imperialism and . ra if“L juices# 1 

• port for crusades defending ,lbBI ^y g4 5 a pad- 

Christian morality. Certainly U F ' 1 : 

fic approach had more 4pp^ . 

- than among Anglicans and R f n *j l 
1 : At the moment we'seem to pe m 0 { 

..transition: The theological. upde^ ^ 
the Protestant nation-state ^ 
strain. Since the First WorId . W - he V i C torie5 ^ 
less' arid less, plausible to see in th : . ^ 

defeats .of war divine , encoutageni^^ 

' warnings. All oyer Westei from ^ 

• tlpal dlites have hecome d,sta J“ 5V political 
! drives - and the constraints - 

Elites: The idea of milites pgdfid 

abontr&diction in terms. ®. ut *; H ^ st Lutb«t s J 
. ..- , option, Whether embraced in * omttD Cathb 1 ' 

• w/eelli iri ^akt Germany or 

ipVgfptip^ in Hungaiy, or. by ^j^st .^5 
i ; ’ -th'e,' Wridtern Christian 
; i- : - Bqmb, ren^airis confined to_ a « ? ^ govern 

I^ . ^thoutbMfchase on the P*#5f ; ,-.p, ; 

/ ^faenb any wfrere. 111 
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Clive Sinclair 

PHILIP ROTH 
The Anatomy Lesson 
291pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224029606 

Nathan Zuckerman. recipient of the anatomy 
lesson, made his ddbut in My Life as a Man 
(Peter Tarnopol, that book’s protagonist, hav- 
ing been his creator), some years before his 
appearance in The Ghost Writer. At the end of 
Tarnopol’s first sketch, “Salad Days", Zucker- 
man is buoyant, but the author sees pain ahead 
for his precocious invention. “The story of 
Zuckerman’s suffering calls for an approach 
far more serious than that which seems 
appropriate to the tale of his easeful salad days. 
To narrate with fidelity the misfortunes of 
Zuckerman’s twenties would require deeper 
dredging, a darker sense of irony, a grave and 
pensive voice to replace the amused, Olympian 
point of view ... or maybe what that story 
requires is neither gravity nor complexity, but 
just another author . . .". In fact, Tarnopol 
did have a shot at it in “Courting Disaster", 
wherein his alter ego - was tortured by inexplic- 
able migraines, but it has taken a decade for 
that other author to come along with the neces- 
sary qualifications to turn Zuckerman Ago- 
nistes into a comedy. 

Among otherthings, The Anatomy Lesson is 
a passionate defence of a career; Zuckerman’s. 
not Roth's. The irony being that Zuckerman is 
unaware of his powerful advocacy. Of course 
Zuckerman’s career has much in common with 
Roth’s- his Carnovsky (which owes more to its 
meaty sound than I. J. Singer's family saga) 
being as infnmous as Roth's incomparable 
best-seller - but they are by no means the 
same. Zuckerman has nothing like When She 
Was Good to his credit. He is. in a sense, the 
semite-obsessed writer Roth's Jewish detrac- 
tors imagine him to be. If I were really as they 
say, Roth seems to be thinking, what kind of 
mess would I be in? 

. AsTamopol is to Zuckerman J , so Roth is to 
Zuckerman 2. His irony is certainly darker 
than Tarnopol’s, though his comic timing is 
sharper. His Zuckerman, while no sufferer 
manqut, is not over-endowed with dignity. 
Were he, God forbid, the cadaver in Rem- 
brandt’s similarly titled painting, the students 
would doubtless be laughing. Later relics of- 
Zuckerman, author of a potent best-seller, 
would be auctioned off as aphrodisiacs. Roth's 
imagination, though in this book it doesn't run 
so Far as it sometimes has. is Jacobean; cruel 
and unforgiving, in the post-Shnkespearean 
manner, but also, sly, self-protective, intellec- 
tual and Jewish, like the Jacob who outwitted 
Esau. Roth will wrestle with angels, but he’ll 
also revenge himself upon critics who have 
ponged him. As for the latter .suffice it to say 
mat Milton Appel’s attack on Zuckerman 
wars moj-e than a passing resemblance to 
Irving Howe’s commentary on Roth. Thus the 
reception of one book becomes the subject of 
another. 

!■ B. Singer once said, “As a matter of fact in 

my Writing I tell the story of my life . . i Only 
me dilettantes try to be universal; a real writer 
faoWs that he’s connected with a certain peo- 
ple* a certain time, a certain environment, and 
merehe.stays. There he stays put, I would say, 
he doesn’t mfrid it because there is enough 
and to lean) even frqm a small ' 
Singer, iri the. perverse way that one 
m a n s poison is another 'man's story, has bene- . 
from^aVing lived thrpugh more interest- 
Rd th- to have survived Water- 
r ■ v^°hi thlqj« ZuckeriTian , is the only pne 
trouble as himself, the year being 


IP^pcMpatidii ;; the conflict between 
W ^ his i mriglnaObn and the course of .. 
mstory, ,t|ie Require rrientsofth’efirst 
^ bri^lermined by the tragic na- 
?ecbijcl. This, ii persorialized ihto a 
f ^ h-rfi lb bi -f a (her and writer son, .. 

ragafhst^ ^ the eriiigittcqed one. ; 
^ believes, 

foii tit fhe Hbl6causf:;tri espoiiS- - 
Was v tj{ej'efpte , albeit uriconsciously, 
friclde.l iu, - • '■ 

^^hilpsophifa^ afp'Hkrmldfa Silts 

" • • ■ r -•*. • V. • •• . 


words can kill, according to Henry Zucker- 
man, who accuses his older brother of 
accelerating their father’s death - Carnovsky 
being the murder weapon. Certainly Zucker- 
man is unable to forget his father's last word, 
which sounded like -bastard”. Thus Zucker- 
man Snr s demise, which should have let his 
son off the parental hook, was actually (despite 
the title of the book. Zuckerman Unbound, in 
which it was described) his binding. The ropes 
are invisible, but they hurt none the less. In 
The Ghost Writer Zuckerman imagined intro- 
ducing Anne Frank to his astounded parents as 
his prospective bride; in The Anatomy Lesson , 
no less crazily, he decides to become a doctor. 
At the end of Coifs Grace Bernard Malamud 
reversed the Abraham-lsaac relationship and 
had the monkey-son burn the teacher-father, a 
representative sacrifice on behalf of all those 
other followers of the Father who were mur- 
dered by disciples of the Son. Biblical imagery, 
no less than that of the holocaust, informs Jew- 
ish- American writing. With Singer the hyphen- 
ated bridge between those two adjectives is no 
real problem. Though a long-time resident of 
Eighty-Sixth Street, he writes about the ghet- 
tos and shtetlach of Poland, and his dead fami- 
ly. without need of ironic distance, for only 
luck (and an older brother) saved him. Being a 
Jewish writer Roth shares the same bag of 
images, the difference being that when Zuck- 
erman sees jackboots as threatening it is a 
symptom of paranoia rather than the world's 
murderous intent. Bathos, not tragedy, is 
Zuckerman’s lot. 

The world is out of joint, as is Zuckerman. 
This erstwhile prince of letters may now be 
king but. like Oedipus, he doesn't much enjoy 
it. Having bumped off his father (perhaps), he 
doesn't get into his mother's bed until after her 
death. Not only is Zuckerman now physically 
incapable of writing, being incapacitated by a 
pain that branches down from his neck like an 
upturned menorah (suggesting an excommuni- 
cant); he is also without inspiration. “Without 
. a father and a mother and a homeland, he was 
no longer a novelist. No longer a son, no longer 
a writer. Everything that galvanized him had 
been extinguished, leaving nothing unmistak- 
ably his and nobody else's to claim, exploit, 
enlarge, and reconstruct.” Why the problem? 
Singer hns no trouble reconstructing Warsaw. 
But that resurrection is a triumph of memory 
over forgetting, and if not necessarily 
courageous is at least port-political; whereas 
the rebuilding of Newark could only be sen- 
timental regression. 

Npt that Zuckerman doesn’t have well- 
documented infantile tendencies, occasioned 
in The Anatomy Lesson by the onset of pain. 
“When he is sick", the book begins, “every 
man wants his mother." To ease his aches 
Zuckerman purchases a playmat in a children’s 
furniture store upon which he reclines, some- 
times with one of four replacement mothers, 
who lake care of his sexual needs by lowering 
their various orifices upon his supine body'. 
Consequently he would'seem a sucker for the 
panacea offered by Dr Kotler; This suggestive- 
ly named medic offers to cure Zuckerman for 
free out of gratiiiide fpr, Catnoysky. which he 
' reads, not as pornographic handbook, but as a 
guide to the Newark that was. All Zuckerman 
has to do is sleep upon his patented pillow. In 
effect, Zuckerman is being offered the oppor- 
tunity to lose himself in the mp^k-intimaey of 
collective nostalgia. A more persuasive voice is 
that of Jaga, one of his playmates', wlib 
appeals, not to his home-town instincts, but to 
his out-of-town ambitions to be a writer , of 
significance. For Jaga, assistant to his iricho- 
logist (Zuckehnnn is losing his hair in addition. 

to everything else), is Polish. Roth, having 
edited that awe-inspiring series “Writers from 

the Other Europe" for American Penguin, 
knows, better than anybody what marvellous 
literature such misfortunes cSn inspire, but he 
also knows that it is their material. Speaking of 
Writing on the Wail; , an anthology of recent 
Czech literature Collected by Tony ; Lielim. 

Roth Has said: “There’s nothing you know that 
they don’t know rand 'ihere’3 noWayof doing it 
they haven’t thought of. froiq the most surreal 
■tp the triost realisiic. So. the thing w. how the 
hell do yqii use it?" ZpckcJrman, qpfaptured by 
one of Jbga's monologues, deljy.ercd during 
love-making, transcribes; it from memoiy im- 


mediately thereafter. Excited, he even consid- 
ers making her the subject of his next hook, 
provisionally entitled The Sorrows of Jaga. 
Some hopes! 

Hopeless - and noi only because of the gross iind the 
vodka. If you gel out of yourseir you Ciin'i he a writer 
because [he personal ingredient is whnt gets you 
going, and if you hang onto the personal ingredient 
any longer you'll disappear right up your asshole. 
Dame got out of hell easier thim you'll escape Zuck- 
crman-Carnovsky. You don't want to represent her 
Warsaw - it's what her Warsaw represents thill ynu 
want: suffering that isn't semi -comical, the world nf 
massive hisloricnl pain instead of this pnin in the 
neck. War. destruction. unii-Scmiiism. toiulitariun- 
ism. literature on which the fate of u culture hinges, 
writing at the very heart of the upheaval, a martyr- 
dom more to the point - some point. «nv point - than 
hearing the cocktail-party chitchat us u guest on Dick 
Cavett. Chained to self-consciousncss. Churned to 
retrospection. Chained to my dwiirf 
drama till I die." 

Zuckerman unbound, indeed. 

Even so. Zuckerman is no solipsist, he 
knows that there is life outside. Hence he re- 
jects the offer of Jenny, another of the quartet, 
to share her woodland sanctuary ((hereby 
holding off Lonoffs hermetic fate, as derailed 
in The Ghost Writer). Yes. everyone front Mil- 
ton Appel to his brother knows wind is best for 
hint; Herzog had his Reality Instructors. Zuck- 
erman hits his prescribes. Diana, youngest of 
his mistresses, cannot understand why he 
should have been so pricked by his father’s 
opposition and Appel's strictures. She does not 
realize that the arguments are historical as 
much as personal. A subtle balance, under- 
lined by his mother's last word, which happens 
to be “holocaust". Dying, she scribbles the 
word on a scrap of paper which her son ( pace 
Appel) can't bring himself to throw nway. 
though he doesn't know what to do with it 
either - neatly summing up Roth's own atti- 
tude to the Jewish tradition, encapsulated lat- 
terly by that word. His mother, on her death 
bed. thinks of the six million. Zuckerman. in 
pain, thinks only of himself. He decides to 
become a doctor. . 

He flies to Chicago intending to be the Jew- 
ish Schweitzer, incidentally relinquishing the 
painful burden of self, but once there, finds 
himself impersonating a pomographer - whom 
he names after his critic, Appel. This, of 
course, is the nub of the book. The drugs and 
drink with which he tries to suppress hi$ pnin 
only succeed in releasing his inner self;- In Mil- 
ton Appel, pomographer. Zuckerman creates 
' his most successful literary impersonation for 
years, taking in all he meets. Like it or not. his 
great talent consists of being able to dream up 
moral outlaws, Jewish heroes of the future, 
genuine Jacobean wits who call brothels Adult 
Day Care Centers. The novel’s comic pace 
accelerates as Zuckerman. swinging from one 
moral extreme to the other, heads for his in- 
evitable comedown. It occurs in a Chicago 
graveyard where he attacks his friend's father 
(defending the latter's worthless adopted 
grandson] only to have his “filthy" mouth shat- 
. tered by a dead Jew's headstone. Later the 
: uninjured party, on learning that Zuckerman is 
on orphan, forgives him. 

In hospital and. on the mend. Zuckerman, 
growing a white beard, considers himself re- 
born asa father-figure. But there is no escaping 
his future as a man apart, or from the “corpus 
that was his". Kafka and Beckett, saints of 
' brevity, arc in this book^s pedigree, as is the 
somewhat more loquacious Bellow. It is sur- ; 
prising, then, that Herzog ends in site nee. 
whereas The Anatomy Lesson anticipates 
more from Zuckerman. Like Herzog. Zucker- 
_ man has resisted oil blandishments to join the 
. group (excepting, he thinks; doctors): whilst 
never rejecting the world, of which however 
there could have been more-. I lis painful obses- 
sion With self gives (lie book its manic energy; 
but its speed sometimes causes characters to 
- disappear at an alarming rale. During My Life 
as a Man, one of Tartiopol’s readers ask$i “Are 
you planning to continue to write Zuckerman 
, variations until you have constructed p kind of 
full-length fictional fugue?" A ffigUe, you'll 
! recall, requires more than oqe voice, f would : 

: be sofrylp see (lie last of Zuckerman. also 
\ wouldn't' mthil hearing 1 o' few mofe sustained 
:i)arrrign{e$. even, if they ore dominated by 
. Zu^ymfln'sa4thentic,(iFdisrep^iab)e) ypiep . 
’.Hook fbfwijrd to Zuckerman Vnext novel*. 
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From the magic barrel 


Gabriel Josipovici 

BERNARD MALAMUD 

Stories . 

350pp. Chatto and WindusTThe Hogarth Press. 
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Teddy stands at the gate of the mental hospital 
holding his letter. He wants Newman, who 
only visits, to post it forhim* “There’s no stamp 
on it”, Newman says. "Put one on", says Ted- 
dy. “I will if you address the envelope", New- 
man says. “Not me", says Teddy . “It's not that 
kind of letter.” “Then what kind is it?” "Blue 
with white papeT inside it", says Teddy. 
“Saying what?” "Shame on you", Teddy 
admonishes him. Of course he's mad. But he 
b as a point. What he wants is to say everything 
to everyone. To address it to someone in par- 
ticular, to write somethingon the white paper 
would mean not addressing it to ail the other 
people, not saying all the other things that need 

saying equally urgently. 

It's the same with the writer; that s 
where form comes in. “The stones weren t 
written to complain. What they had to say was 
achieved as form, no telling the dancer from 
the dance." Thus Howard Harvitz, minor wri- 
ter and tourist, after reading the pieces pressed 
upon him by his Moscow cab-driver. And Ber- 
nard Malamud, in the introduction he has writ- 
ten for this selection from almost forty years of 
writing short stories, comes back to the appa- 
rent paradox that art is most moving precisely 
when it is most achieved as form: "They say 
that the demands of form interfere with the 
freedom to express themselves. But no good 
writer writes only as he pleases .... I’m for 
freedom of thought, but one must recognise 
. that U doesn’t necessarily lead to art. Free* 

. thought may come close to-self-deceit." . 

- - j^ls is where art and morality, dance and 

rabbinical student, feels he should many be- 
cause that way he’ll find it easier to get himself 
■ a congregation. He gets hold of a marriage 
broker, Pinye Salzman , because tliat seems to 
be the mort efficient way of dealing with the 
matter. After ali, it’s a n honourable profes- 
. • sipni with a long history among Jews. The sad • 
. old man tries to interest the studept in the 
. contents of his magic barreh “Sophie P. Twen- 
ty-four 

Educated high schpol and twp years college. 
Father promises eight thousand dollars. Has 
■■■•' wonderful wholesale business. Also . real 
estate. On the mother’s side cofoe? teachers, 

. also one actor, Well known on Second 1 Ave- 
nue." Finkle is mofe disturbed by this than he 
hkd expected. Faced with this stream of unhap- 
py humanity his, heart opens in pity, and he 
realizes that he has iiever loved Anyone ini his. 
. life and that what lie really wants is not ^sensi- 

ble marriage but love. As always in Malamud it 
is not introspection that makes people linder- 
. r standtheir innermostdesires butthe pressure 
■ L of something outside themselves, usually 
... another person , but sometimes even. Words 
they themselves utter without thinking, in a 
. mfomeht of crisis. , - 


expected, only more of the same. But, thrust- 
ing the photos back into the envelope, he dis- 
covers another snapshot, obviously in there by 
mistake. The genuine suffering and beauty of 
this girl’s face lake his breath away. He can 
think of nothing else. Salzman, when ques- 
tioned, is appalled, confesses this is his daugh- 
ter, a wild type, no wife for a future rabbi. But 
Finkle is not to be put off. The story ends with 
their first meeting: “From afar he saw that her 
eyes - clearly her father’s - were filled with 
desperate innocence. He pictured, in her, his 
own redemption. Violins and lit candles re- 
volved in the sky. Leo ran forward with flowers 
outihrust. Around the comer, Salzman, lean- 
ing against a wall, chanted prayers for the 
dead.” 

Malamud has been accused of gross sen- 
timentality here, with his Chagallian violins 
and candles. But this is to misread the story. 
For who tells us that Salzman has not en- 
gineered the whole thing? That his daughter is 
not in on the act? That the love Finkle thinks he 
feels is not a simple mixture of sentimentality 
and lust, unlikely to survive a first encounter? 
What is important is not the outcome but the 
fact that the student has opened himself up to 
love and happiness, although of course by the 
same token to ridicule and pain as well. 

A novel would have had to opt for a single 
solution; the short story, in the hands of a 
master like Malamud, can suggest the multiple 
potential futures that lie within every moment, 
for the reader as well as for the student. Of 
course even the satisfactions of achieved form 
may conceal subtler self-deceptions. Some of 
Malamud's endings, such as that to the other- 
wise brilliant “The Maid’s Shoes", or to the 
hitherto unpublished “The Model", can seem a 
little easy , a little smug in their apparent open- 
ness, and too intent on "implying that they do 
not say everything", as Barthes noted of the 
end of Balzac’s Sarrasine, That is why the best 
stories end In a crisis which leads to self-revela- 
; tiort,- even it that- revelation. Is deeply ambi- . 
guous. 

“The Silver Crown", for example, shows 
how form can work in the service of insights 
that will shatter all forms. Within six lines we 
have entered three quite different worlds: 

Gans, the father, lay dying in a hospital bed. Differ- 
ent doctors said, different things, held different 
theories. There was talk of an exploratory, operation 
but they thought it might kill him. One doctor said, 
cancer. 

‘Of the heart, 1 the old man f aid bitterly. • 

Tt wouldn’t be Impossible.’ 

The -young Gans. Albert, a high school biology 


teacher, in the afternoons walked the streets in sor- 
row .. . To be able to do nothing for [his father] 
made him frantic. He had done nothing for him all 
his life. > 

The persuasiveness, the living quality of the 
story, stems from the ability of the narrative to 
slip in and out of different language registers. 
The first three words, in typical Malamud 
fashion, seem merely descriptive, short-story 
shorthand, but in fact state the central theme of 
the story: father implies son. The next sen- 
tences beautifully capture the interested but 
uninvolved world of the doctors, the old man’s 
jokey bitterness. Is this directed at the doctors? 
At his illness? The mysterious answer, “It 
wouldn't be impossible", may hold a clue. At 
the moment we cannot say who speaks it, a 
doctor, the old man himself, the son, 
God .... The story will help resolve this by 
introducing the son, now locked in his own 
despair, despair at what is happening to his 
father and at the waste of their two lives 
together. Anxious to do anything to save his 
father he finds himself paying out almost a 
thousand dollars to a louche rabbi who claims 
to be able to make silver crowns that will save 
men's lives. But as soon as Gans has handed 
over the money and left he has cold feet. The 
man is obviously a charlatan. Why did I do it? 
At least if I’d ordered the $401 crown instead of 
the $986 onel He rushes back, asks to see the 
crown, and, when the rabbi stalls, threatens 
him with the law. “Is this the way to talk to a 
rabbi of God?” “A thief is a thieF’, retorts 
Gans. “Don't spoil now the miracle’’ , admo- 
nishes the old man, but Gans won’t be stopped: 
“Miracle! It’s a freaking fake magic, with an 
idiot girl for come-on and hypnotic mirrors. I 
was mesmerized, suckered by you." 

‘Be kind,’ begged the rabbi, tottering as he wandered 
amid empty chairs. ‘Be merciful to an old man. 
Think of my poor child. Think of your father who 
loves you.’ 

‘He hates me, the son of a bitch, I hope he croaks. 

In, an explosion of silence the girl slobbered In 
Mgbt. ■ ■’••••• 

‘Aha.’ cried the wild-eyed rabbi, pointing a finger 
at God in heaven. ‘Murderer,’ he cried, aghast. 

Moaning, father and daughter rushed into each 
other’s arms, as Albert, wearing a massive spike- 
laden headache, rushed down the booming stairs. 

An hour later the elder Gans shut his eyes and 
expired. 

The headache is a marvellous touch. But is 
Malamud urging us to have faith? Of course 
not. The important point, again, is not whether 
the rabbi is a charlatan or not, but how the 
pressure of events leads Gans to utter a truth 


he had always kept from himself. Yet even to 
put it like that is to do a disservice to the story. 

“I hope he croaks" may be Gans's deep desire, 
but Malamud knows, and shows, that deep 
may have deeper, that the terrible exclamation 
may itself be hiding further, infinite layers of 
pain, remorse, even love. As in the Bible, it is 
through speech that we come to know charac- 
ter, but knowing here means becoming aware 
of men’s unfnthomublc depths. 

The stories lire themselves magic crowns, of 
course. The space of narrative is the space of 
imagination, so it cun include talking horses 
and Jewish birds, and even a black Jewish 
angel. It is not a question of deciding whether 
these are “real" or not, so much as of what the 
invention of such creatures allows us to learn 
about the interplay of imagination and self- 
deception in our lives. In his introduction 
Malamud seems to see himself not os the won- 
der-working rabbi, but as a Combination of 
Salzman and a contented Leo Finkle. Magic 
barrel or magic crown, it’s all one. The impor- 
tant thing is to use the imagination to uncover 
truths, rout self-deception. There is nothing 
mysterious in such a process, as Malamud 
points out in his introduction. You start to talk 
to yourself and before you know where you are 
a story is crying out to be fashioned: you are in 
the service of a master other than the ego. “Am 
1 a man in a horse or a horse that talks like a 
man?" asks Abramowitz. When he begs to be 
set free his owner, a deaf-mute circus artist, 
merely beats him on the nose for his pains. At 
the climax Abramowitz and his owner struggle 
desperately together, the horse’s head comes 
off and a man’s head and torso appears. The 
owner falls back and Abramowitz is alone: 
“Departing the circus grounds he cantered 
across a grassy soft field into a dark wood, a 
free centaur.” 

Centaur Is the nearest to wholeness, union 
with ourselves that we’ll get to, and if out 
of our double condition we make such 
dialogues with ourselves as these stories, we 
shouldn’t grumble too much. I haven’t men- 
tioned Malamud’s wonderful ability to mimic 
black speech and Italian speech, as well as 
Yiddish English, or talked about the best story 
in the book, "My Son the Murderer", where 
there is no magic and where even the absen 
of inverted commas plnys an active role, 
one can’t deal with everything. All these stor- 
ies grow in stature the more often they 
read. Malamud is seventy this year, and 
appearance of this volume is cause for p 
celebration. 
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Conrad has now been well served by his biog- 
raphers. After a poor start with G. Jean- 
Aubry’s two-volume Joseph Conrad : Life and 
Letters , 1927 (at best inaccurate, at worst a 
tampering with the text) and his The Sea 
Dreamer, a Definitive Biography of Joseph 
Conrad 1957 (just as bad), we now have 
Jocelyn Baines’s Joseph Conrad, a Critical 
Biography , 1960 (good, short, straightfor- 
ward); Bernard C. Meyer’s Joseph Conrad, a 
Psychoanalytic. Biography, 1967 (great fun to 
read, and besides, it contains reproductions of 
some of Conrad's erotic drawings); Norman 
Sherry's Conrad's Eastern World , 1966 and 
Conrad's Western World , 1971 (invaluable 
facts, naive interpretation); Frederick R. 
Karl’s Joseph Conrad, the Three Lives , 1979 
(long, full of factual good sense and strato- 
cumulus cloudiness in about equal propor- 
tions); the first volume of Ian Watt’s critico- 
biographical study Conrad in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1980 (good on contemporary history, 
laboured in criticism); and, joining ZdislaW 
Najder’s own edition (to which every bio- 
grapher since Baines - who saw Najder’s early 
research - has been indebted For his Polish 
_ material), Conrad's Polish Background: Let - 
tersto and from Polish Friends, 1964, here now 
are Joseph Conrad, a Chronicle, and a biog- 
raphical spin-off of Polish documents, Conrad 
under Familial Eyes. 

. With such a wealth of material published 
before he brought his own book to press, it is 
understandable that Najder should sound de- 
fensive in his introduction. He wants us to 
know that he began work in 1957 and finished 
iwenty years later, or, more importantly, two 
years before Karl’s biography was published. 
A little querulously, he tells us “Though I co- 
operated with Professor Karl for several years 
on the edition of Conrad's letters, I was com- 
pletely unaware that he was engaged on a 
large-scale biography.’’ 

Still, the two works are very different. 
Najder suffers, by comparison, only because of 
a deficiency he disarmingly admits he is aware 
of: when ’’reading the best, classical ’lives’ I 
was always conscious that I could not, as they 
did, render the ’atmosphere of the time’, re- 
construct the hero’s physical environment, or 
re-create the mood.bf his relationships with 
other people. My mind, long ago programmed 
; by logical empiricists, is too angular for that. I 
1 * haven’t even tried.” But this is not quite as dire 
^ it sounds. Najder’a book may beflat, but it is 
n Pt dull or stale or unprofitable. He is the only 
* !: jjothoritative instructor we have in the ways of 
-Coprad’s Pollshness and Poloftisms. And 
- •w? i ? 9 ^ S :^ ch a °d terrible Polish background is 
: i. “ t^ fo w understanding of the mart and his 
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Tepdor settled dbwrt 
manager but remained al ways 


ready, so Conrad’s rationalist appeaser Uncle 
Bobrowski said, “to mount his horse and chase 
the enemy out of the country . . . without con- 
sulting his head”. 

. ^ or his son, Apollo Korzeniowski, revolu- 
tionary patriotism had altogether darker con- 
sequences. In 1847 Apollo was - in ascending 
order of proficiency - an assistant estate mana- 
ger to his father, a playwright, a poet, a trans- 
lator. a political activist, and a suitor for the 
hand of the beautiful, brave and highly intelli- 
gent Ewa Bobrowska. After nine years of 
objection and obstruction to the marriage of 
their lovelorn daughter with such a dangerous 
enthusiast, the Bobrowskis relented, Apollo 
and Ewa were married, and they took the lease 
of a farm in Podolia. Jozef Teodor Konrad 
Korzeniowski, their only child, was born on 
December 3, 1857 at nearby Berdyczdw. 

During Conrad's early infancy, Apollo con- 
tinued to write plays (his satirical comedy Dia 
milego grosza [ For the Love of Money ] was 
successfully staged in Zytomierz, Wilno, Kiev, 
and Lublin); he translated Victor Hugo; he 
became a secretary and shareholder of a pub- 
lishing company which was promptly closed 
down by the authorities; and he contributed 
regular social and political articles to Warsaw’s 
Gazeta godzienna and other newspapers. But 
in April, 1861 about a hundred peaceful dem- 
onstrators were killed by Russian soldiers in 
the centre of Warsaw, and Apollo moved to 
the city himself, ostensibly to establish a new 
periodical, Dwulygodnik, which was to take 
the Revue des Deux Mondes as its model, but 
actually to organize and lead the Red activists. 

There were three political factions in the 
Poland of the 1860s: the appeasers, who simply 
wanted to preserve a Polish national identity 
within the Russian empire; the Whites, who 
hoped to restore pre-partition Poland exactly 
as it used to be; and the Reds, who plotted for 
the restoration of national independence and 
democracy but also for the abolition of serf- 
dom, and who hoped for an armed uprising in 
order to achieve it. 

- Ewa, for the moment, stayed at home, writ- 
ing Apollo a stream of impassioned letters 
(which were later to incriminate them both) 
fell of veiled warnings for his safety and happy 
news of young Conrad (for all of which we turn 
to the excellently edited and beautifully pro- 
duced Conrad under Familial Eyes, which gives 
us the fell text of ail the Polish documents 
quoted in Najder's biography and prints much 
other relevant material, most of it for the first 
time): 

Konrad . . . has a heart of gold and with the ground 
you prepare for him there should be no problems 
with' his conscience and mind. He often goes to 
church with me . . . When he sets tired of silting 
quietly he says: 'Mummy dear, let me go outside; I 
shall chat with the poor . . Then come discourses 
on Granny, Daddy, sometimes on horses, 
bears. . . . 

Conrad’s first letter in the Cambridge Col- 
lected Letters comes from this period. The 
three-and-a-half-year-old notes: “Daddy, I am 
fine here, l run about the garden - but I don’t 
like it much when the mosquitoes bite”: or so 
he is translated in the fluent English version by 
Halina Carroll of Polish material collected and 
made available, oncC agalh, by^ Hajder. 

In early October 1861,.Ewa and Corirad had 
moved to Warsaw to join Apollo, On October 
17 the underground Committee of the, Move- 
ment, the basis of the future Central Commit- 
tee arid National Government,. was ^ formed in 
thejr flat at Nowy Swiat 45. Three days later, • 
the Russians imprisoned ApOllo in Pavilion X . 
of the Warsaw Citadel. 

After six months in prison, where he suf- 
fered . from rheumatism and scurvy, Apollo, 
Ewa and Conrad were seiit Into exile (the Rus- 
sian court records are reproduced fii Conrdd 
under Familial Eyes). “What is Vologda?” he 
Writes to Ewa’s cousins, the. Zagorskis. “A 
Christian is not required .to know. Vologda 
[200 miles north of- Moscow] is a huge quag- 
mire stretching over* three versts, cut up with . 

parallel ahd intersecting lines of Wooden foot- 
bridges, all rptfon and shaky urtder one's feel; 

this Is the odly meahs bf cothmuhiqatlan for the 

: Ideal people.” Their jut was difficult to k*ep 
warm 1 and dry: “eydn when the stoves pre fed-* 
hot, after seveiuL days bt' frost a' w^lte mo^s . 
appearsin(he,corife^pf) he ^rrtiestropms. : 
EvyaVheultlv began .to deteriorate Feb- 
ruary. Ahnllo writesJtLa-feifilllLbh^^ 


My poor wife, who these two years has been des- 
troyed by despair and by the repeated blows that fail 
on the members of our joined families, for the Iasi 
four months terribly - gravely - ill. has barely the 
strength to look at me, to speak with a hollow voice. 
This state has been caused by the lack of everything 
for the body and the soul - no doctors, no medica- 
ments . . . May God be with us for now people can- 
not help us much. 

Ewa died on April 18, 1865. Apollo, himself 
gravely ill with tuberculosis, gave himself over 
to more or less permanent melancholia, and' 
Conrad, as Apollo anxiously realized, “does 
not know what a contemporary playmate is; lie 
looks at the decrepitude of my sadness, and 
who knows if that sight does not make his 
young heart wrinkled or his awakening soul 
grizzled.” Able to read and write since he was 
five, “the little one sees nobody except me, and 
burrows loo deeply into books.” He burrowed 
into his father's translation of Les travail fears 
de la mer, and into Shakespeare, And fifty 
years later he explained to a Polish journnlist 
whose article Najder was the first to turn up: 
“The Polishness in my works comes from 
Mickiewicz and Slowacki. My father read Pan 
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Tadeusz aloud to me and made me read it 
aloud. Not just once or twice. I used to prefer 
Konrad WaHenrod, Grazyna. Later I preferred 
Slowacki. You know why Slowacki? II est 
I’gme de toute la Polognei, lui.” Burrowing into 
books, certainly, was a habit Which Conrad was 
never to lose: he read vastly in French and 
English literature, in travel books and in con- 
temporary sciences during his sea life and his 
writing career, and, even in his later years 
when his creative gifts had abandoned bim. he 
still read like a young man; On his 1914 visit to 
Poland, a cousin of his remembers in Conrad 
under Familial Eyes, “During his two-month 
stay he devoured almost all that was worth 
reading in fiction and drama. 'Devoured* is the 
right word, for he read with Unusual, unbeliev- 
able speed. I was constantly bringing him new. 
books; he used' to get impatient when on' his' 
finishing one, there was not another nt hand.” 
A year after Ewa’sdeath, Apollo sent Con- 
rad away for the summer to his grandmother, 
Teofila i Bobrowska, in Nowochwastdw near 
Kiev (Najder supplies plenty of maps). And 
this is the first we hear pf Conrad’s recurrent : 
Illnesses, probably psychosomatic epileptic 
attacks, which lasted into his teenage years. In! 
1867, tliq broken Apollo was released from 
exile and made plans tp become nil editor on 
the new democratic newspaper Kraj, which' 
was to be launched in Cracow. He put in a; few : 
last months of perfunctory work on its seciion : 
for Russian and English affairs before tubercu- 
losis killed him in his forty-eighth year, on May 
23, 1869. •; I / 1 • 

His fudefol became a patriotic demonstra- 
tion: ’’Huge crowds surged along the Grodzka. 
arid P6selskas|reets to pay their last respects to : J 
tjie prematurely departed pOet and Poland's; 
noble son. Thb clbrgy; trade guilds with their 
banners! students qnd gymnasium pupils, rind 
representative^ of feduthlionai Societies and^ pf ■ ' 
jhe Volidtary - fire brigade surrounded ihe ; 
coffih Ji. Several :.thOusand people followed in 


“walked at the head of the enormous proces- 
sion”. 

Conrad now passed into the care of his 
mother's brother Tadeusz Bobrowski. a very 
different kind of man: a careful, landowning, 
wealth-amassing appeaser, a rationalist who 
scorned the emotions and thought of himself as 
an eighteenth-century gentleman of the En- 
lightenment (although almost all the rest of his 
family had been involved in revolutionary acti- 
vities of one kind or another, a fact he sup- 
pressed in his letters to Conrad, as Najder 
demonstrates). Conrad’s subsequent schooling 
is obscure but Bobrowski, who quickly became 
fond of his nephew (despite the frail Conrad's 
“talent for cigars" and defiance of adult au- 
thority), appointed two scientist tutors to Look 
after him, Adam Pulman, a medical student, 
and Izydor Kopemicki, an eminent anthropo- 
logist. 

At fourteen, Conrad announced his inten- 
tion of becoming a sailor. Bobrowski (and his 
nunts and grnndmothers) tried to dissuade 
him. Adnm Pulman took him for a corrective 
tour of Northern Italy - and Conrad had his 
first, misleadingly seductive view of the sea 
from the Lido in Venice. 

Two years later, in 1874, Bobrowski gave in, 
and Con rod set off for Marseille with plenty of 
books and clothes, ample money, and an intro- 
duction to a Pole who sailed on French ships. 
Conrad quickly got to know the ship pilots in 
the port, who taught him to sail. He also disco- 
vered that Marseille was a centre of trade and 
smuggling, good cafes and nightlife. He began 
to spend money, fast. 

He look a passage on the Mont Blanc to 
Martinique; made short voyages to Le Havre 
and back with a cargo of logwood; and. in July 
1876, signed on as steward on the barque Saint 
Antoine to Martinique, to Cartagena in Col- 
ombia. and Puerto Cabello and La Guana in 
Venezuela (where his several days on land pro- 
vided the only direct memories he would later 
have for the writing of Nostromo). Like' epi- 
sodes in h is au to biographical stories (as Nnjde r 
.plainly shows with some fine detective work 
throughout the biography) gun-running for the 
Carllsts, it appears, would have been imposs- 
ible at the time. 

His allowance from his unde was 2*000 
francs a year (the pay of a lieutenant in the 
French Navy; the average industrial worker in 
France made 800-900 francs a year), but his 
demands were always double his supply. In the 
autumn of 1877 he received an additional 2,000 
francs from a relative, Katarzyna Korzeniows- 
k’i; and lost it all by investing in a smuggling 
operation which failed. At about the same time 
it transpired that as a Russian subject he was 
. forbidden to serve on French vessels without 
permission from the Russian consul (and as he 
was liable for military service in Russia, there 
wns no question of his asking fpr that permis- 
sion). He tried to join an American squadron 
anchored at Villefranche and was rejected. So • 
he borrowed 800 francs from his friend Richard 
Fecht and set off for Monte Carlo, where he 
gambled and lost. 

Conrad retired to his room in a spiali pension 
near the Opera at 16i Rue Sainte, having. in- 
vited Feqht to tea. He placed his address book 
beside him, and, just before his guest was due 
to arrive, shot himself through the chest with 
his revolver, 

Fecht sent a telegram to Bobrowski, .“Con- 
rad tples stf envoyez argent - arrivez."The bul- 
let had gone “durch und durch [through rind 
through] near his heart without damaging any 
vital organ” and Conrad was already on the 
way. to recovery. Bobrowski set about repair- 
ing the rest of the damage: he told everyone 
that Conrad had been wounded in a duel, paid 
off his debts (for 6,000 francs), raised Conrad’s 
allowance to 2,400 francs a. year and then he 
settled down for a fortnight to research the 
character of his charge: 1 

My study of the individual has convinced me that lie 
Is not a bad boy.'oqly one who Is ox ire mely sen si live, 
conceited, reserved* and In addition cxdlable . . . In 
his ideas and discii&sfons he is ardent and original. 
\Ve Poles, ^ particularly when young, liaVe an innate 
Ijking for . the French and for the: Republic - he, 
however, does not like them at a 11 and Is.atr Imperial- 
ist . Finally, it was decided that he should join the 
English Merchant Marine whire there are no such 
formalities ns in France. 

.. [u , April , 1878 Conrad 7 now twenty 4 
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Marseille and, as an unofficial apprentice, 
sailed by way of Malta , Constantinople, Kerch 
and Yeysk on the Sea of Azov, to Lowestoft, 
where, on June 10, he set foot on an English 
quay for the first time. It was a gentle begin- 
ning. To mark the proper seriousness of the 
occasion, Conrad went straight to London and 
spent half of his remaining money in an im- 
pressively small number of days. He then 
wrote to his uncle, “send me 500 ff - which you 
can deduct from the allowance", returned to 
Lowestoft, and took ship before Bobrowski's 
justly wrathful letter (and the money) could 
arrive. He joined a small, family-run coastal 
schooner. The Skimmer of the Sea. “I Can 
never forget*’, he said towards the end of his 
life, “the friendliness of the Lowestoft people 
to a strange youngster. They may have been 
amused at me but they taught many of a sea- 
man’s duties and the very terms oF our sea- 
speech." 

Amidst a maze of other and intervening 
plans which never led anywhere, Conrad then 
embarked on his career at sea. Najder follows 
the familiar story of Conrad’s gradual rise to a 
command with thoroughness and some verve - 
the hard but exciting life on the wool-clippers; 
the monotony of steamships ; the easeful trade 
routes round the Malay Archipelago; the cap- 
taincy of the Otago. He points out firmly, with 
a rap on the knuckles for Norman Sherry, that 
“Conrad used the names of people met at that 
time, and occasionally their external appear- 
ance, in his writings only as fulcra for raising his 
new fictional world from the vast magma of 
reminiscences, the books he had read, and his 


own imagination. . . . Books by travellers and 
diarists played a more significant role as a 
source of raw material for fiction.’ 1 This rule, 
Najder insists, applies just as strongly to Con- 
rad's months in Africa as it does to his time in 
Borneo. 

And he takes a newly brutal line on Conrad’s 
marriage to Jessie George. Ford Madox Ford’s 
satirical novel The Simple Life Limited, Najder 
tells us, presents one possible explanation. 
Conrad alias Simeon Brandetski, “possibly 
Polish, possibly Lithuanian, possibly Little 
Russian Jew”, settles in England after a life of 
travel and work in Africa which has ruined his 
health. On the advice of Mr Parmont (Gar- 
nett), as Najder summarizes things, 

He changes his name to Simon Brandron and be- 
comes a writer. A hopeless sruggard who docs not 
even bother to sit up straight, he hires a secretary to 
type for him. Since he is a late riser , their work drags 
on well into the night. The secretary becomes his 
mistress - and Brandetski-Brandson is forced to mar- 
ry her. 

(Najder does not like Jessie, and his account 
should be balanced against Meyer's lively and 
sympathetic appreciation.) Anyhow, Najder 
cannot understand 

what a sensitive nnd cultured Pole of aristocratic 
manners and “gentle birth" saw in a typist of humble 
origin, one of the many children ofa warehouseman 
and shop-keeper, a girl almost sixteen years youn- 
ger . . . not well educated or particularly intelligent, 
or -by Conrad’s own account - especially attractive 
(but then how well she cooked for him, and 
how faithfully she looked after him and their 
two sons, and how she put up with his moods 
and mannerisms, nobody knows). 


The rest of Conrad's life is again well known 
and documented: the indifferent but well re- 
viewed Malayan novels; the sudden and mira- 
culous genius of The Nigger of the “Narcissus" 
(1897); the great series of major works and the 
subsequent nervous collapse and artistic de- 
cline (with only The Shadow Line, 1917, re- 
motely comparable to his own best work) that 
just happened to coincide with the popular 
success of Chance in 1913, which solved his 
money worries. Najder documents it as well as 
Conrad's previous biographers (if a little less 
dramatically) and he is especially good on Con- 
rad’s feelings about Poland and on the particu- 
lar significance of each of Conrad’s various 
Polish visitors. 

He is fascinating, too, on Conrad’s miseries 
and terrors and prostrations. He illustrates all 
the following symptoms of depression from the 
letters and from contemporary descriptions of 
Conrad (and, indeed, they are all to be found 
in Volume One of the Collected Letters): 
Sadness; a feeling of incapacity; fatigue; heaviness of 
limbs; anxiety coupled with listlcssness; aversion to 
any mental or physical activity; continuous self- 
reproach; thoughts of guilt and punishment; inability 
to concentrate, sometimes to the extent of stupor, a 
slowing down of the capacity for work, especially 
when it is beyond the ordinary routine; frequent and 
exaggerated symptoms of physical ailments, particu- 
larly of the digestive tract; sense of loneliness; fear of 
madness and of the disintegration of personality 
(manifesting Itself in the vagueness of one’s vision of 
oneself); suicidal tendencies; seeing the bad side of 
everything; delusions of calamity and disaster; 
shrinkage of psychological space; loss of vivid im- 
agination; seeing his world in grey and dark colours, 
and feeling it is unreal and chaotic. Throughout, 


however, the consciousness remains lucid, and the 
memory und intelligence arc unimpaired. 

But this vision of Conrad’s dark periods 
must be balanced with two facts: first, in spite 
of everything, he produced several of the 
greutest novels in the English language; and 
second, in spite of everything, he entertained 
his friends every weekend. 

Conrad's parties in the various houses which 
he rented at different times around Kent would 
include Garnett or Galsworthy or Cunning- 
hnme-Gralmm or Ford Madox Ford or Bennett 
or Wells or Gissing or Stephen Crane (later) or 
W. H. Hudson or Norman Douglas or Andrg 
Gide or a host of less well known friends. Many 
of his letters to some of them can be found in 
the Collected Letters of Joseph Conrad, 
Volume /, IS6I-1897, which is the start of an 
eight-volume project, a chronological re- 
arrangement and scholarly checking of the let- 
ters previously dispersed in -volumes such as 
Jean-Aubry’s; Edward Garnett's edition, Ut- 
ters from Joseph Conrad, 1895-1924 (1928); 
John A. Gee and Paul J. Sturm's Letters of 
Joseph Conrad to Marguerite Poradowska, 
I890-1920\ William Blackburn’s Joseph Con- 
rad: Letters to William Blackwood and David 
S. Mel drum (1958); and C. T. Watts’s Joseph 
Conrad's Letters to R. B. Cunninghams Gra- 
ham (1969) , with an addition of 1 ,500 letters as 
yet unpublished. Frederick R. Karl’s and 
Laurence Davies’s notational apparatus is 
exemplary, and any doubts aroused by 
Davies's belief, cited in his introduction, thal 
the Gould concession in Nostromo is a gold- 
mine, are not justified. 
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; In the early 1920s a young woman by the name 
of Anna Anderson, who died last week, pul 
forward the startling claim that she was in fact 
the Grand Dnches Anastasia, youngest daugh- 
ter Of Tsar Nicholas II - which, if true, would 
have mean that she had somehow miraculously 
ekaped from tlie massacre by the Bolsheviks 
' of the Russian Imperial family at Ekaterinburg 
W, July 191$. In Anastasia: The Life of Anna 
: Anderson Peter Ku rth examines in detail the , 
Story of Ker claim, assembling a vast arrky of 
...' higjierto. he£)ected material while indicating 
evidence';stm Withheld; notably the papers of 
Ambassador iuhle held by the Danish Crown 
and thbkS of Graftd Duke Andrew in the pos- 
session of the present heir to the, throne of the 
Romanovs, the Grand Duke Vladimir Kyrillo- 
vich. Kurth’s account is both scholarly and very : 
readable, and is unlikely to be superseded. 

. The story is well worth telling. On February 
it. l92(h a young woman was rescued from an 
apparent suicide; attempt, in the Landwehi; 
Canal in Berlin and taken to the Dalldorf Asy- 


all the children killed. But as he had (under- 
standably) suffered considerable maltreatment 
at the hands pf his captors, doubt has been cast 
on his testimony. 

The points in her favour were the failure to 
provide any satisfactory account of her life 
prior to her arrival in Berlin; her apparently 
intimate knowledge of fcussla, and Russian 
Court life in particular; and (in the eyes of 
many) her refined 'manner and apparent re- 
semblance to the Grand i>ucbess . A number of . 
■ people who' had known the real Anastasia de- 
clared their total confidence, after conversing 
with the claimant, that they were one and the 
.. same person. • 

The objections were also strong. She was 
rather shorter, than would have been expected 
of a fullyrgyown Anastasia, Worse was the fact 
. that she spoke little. or no Russian, a fact she 
and others explained, by her not implausible 
. revulsion at what she had experienced at the 
'.hands of Russians. At times she used chance 
words or phrases in that language, and im- 
pressed some by appearing to understand Rus- 
sian spoken about her. But the admirably fall 
accounts of conversations provided by Kurth 


ing acute sympathy, and cautious acceptance 
of the identification. This she later retracted, 
but with a proviso which can never be entirely 
absent: “My feeling is that she is not the one 
. . . but one can’t say she is «or as a fact - as 
there are still many strange and inexplicable 
facts not cleared up.” In another letter she was 
still more emphatic: “There is no resemblance, 
and she is undoubtedly not A." Nevertheless 
she remained "haunted by the fear of commit- 
ting an irreparable error". 

For every visitor Who found reason to recog- 
nize the Grand Duchess, there was another 
who rejected her. Matters became embittered 
and attitudes entrenched by other considera- 
tions and loyalties. When it came to be be- 
lieved (erroneously, it appears) that a huge 
sum of money was held in trust for Anastasia at 
banks in London and elsewhere, enormously 
expensive law-suits were got up. These did 
however enable a great deal of evidence to be 
paraded and examined in a more judicial way 
than hitherto. Experts on handwriting, skull- 
formations, ear-patterns were summoned on 
either side. But their conflicting testimonies 
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longing to the Tsar; a gold case, some handker- 
chiefs, and a cigarette holder. There was no 
denying his genuineness, even if as a witness he 
was useless. 

It came as an extraordinary surprise, there- 
fore, when in January 1966 lawyers opposing 
Anna Anderson’s claim produced Lacher as a 
witness for their side. His appearance in can 
caused a sensation. “He was a cold mao. . ■ 
cold as ice, who talked with a total lack of 
expression in his voice of the sight of theTsar s 
four daughters being hurried down the stau^ 
case on the night of the murder, sobbing a 
they went and clutching each other, anu 
claiming to have been locked in his room, 
Lacher explained he had glimpsed this pathene 
scene through his keyhole. Shortly afterwards 
he heard bursts of gunfire. He climbed on h 
bed and. looking out of his basement window, 
counted “eleven bloody bundles’ being P 
on to a truck. “Eleven” could only include 
Anastasia: the Tsar and Tsarina, their five 
dren and four servants. 

But so far from damning the claimant s casei 
this seemed to assist it - at least in court- 
mann triumphantly proved with fa® 8 
maps and photographs of the Ipatievsky 
that Lacher could not possibly have seen 
he claimed from that window. To Lache [, ,, 
lid reassertion of his claim, Wollman scom^ 
rejoined: “Either you’re lying when you ^ 
you were locked in your ro P™. or 1 )!^l iere 
when yotl say you saw the bodies! The 
no 1 denying the force of this, and 
moved on to consider further evidence- . • 

If, as.Wollmann made clear, Lachet^ 

lying when he claimed to have peepe ■ ^ 

.. window, what was the alternative? f 
' was nipt locked in his room as he da . s . 
r did he pretend he was? Can any on ®._^, . 

doubt that Ladjer had iti fad therefore 
party of nidfderers, and that he ha rtWerc 
the bestof reasons for knowing^ herewe^ 
eleven; not ten, “bloody bund thra« m 

the trqck? It may be objected * hat ’ ! 

. was a proven Har, his testimony as ■ ^ 
ber of 'bodies was of no value. But . ^ 

’ told' was , .necessary to .^^^Ji-crlitie, - 

that . tie Had partidpated^jn a ^ HVeiy , c . It 
• which Inariy peDple would wisp » jklidaisfc 
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Oddly melodious 


Hugh Macdonald 

JULIAN RUSHTON 

The Musical Language of Berlioz 
303pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
052124279 7 

A common refrain in Berlioz criticism has been 
to observe the strangeness of his music when 
compared to the norms of (principally) Ger- 
man music on which most of us are brought up. 
Berlioz himself, of course, never regarded his 
own music as odd, and it seems desirable that 
the modern listener should get within the front- 
iers of his art and hear it on its own terms, not 
as a distorted version of something else. That 
ideal is still perhaps too much to hope for, in 
which case the close scrutiny of his musical 
language to see what if anything is odd about it 
and, if so, how it should be approached, is an 
essential requirement of musical literature. 
This is the burden that Julian Rushton has 
taken upon himself, and a noble task it is, since 
he is addressing those who have been intrigued 
on their first encounter with Berlioz and listen 
again since they “believe in the possibility of 
being convinced”. He takes his readers to be 
not dyed-in-the-wool Berliozians who love the 
music and need no analysis to discover why, 
but educated musicians who know their Bach 
and Beethoven and who are undismayed by 
and may even be convinced by harmonic and 
structural analysis. 

Few persons could be better equipped to 
tackle this. In the first place he knows all the 
music intimately. Second, he is more familiar 


than many could hope or wish to be with the 
daily increasing corpus of Berlioz criticism and 
has patiently absorbed the writings of the per- 
verse and the wrong-headed as well as of the 
sane and the civilized. References to existing 
criticism are handled with immense skill. 
Third, he hears and reads the music the way it 
is and not the way he would wish it to be. And 
fourth, the book is informed by the plainest 
common sense and a complete absence of jar- 
gon al points where musicologists (and espec- 
ially analysts) are more than ever prone to 
drown what is obvious to the merest child in 
oceans of circumlocution and obfuscation. Not 
that the text is not dense, indeed it becomes 
more and more heavy-going as it proceeds; but 
one emerges from a whole chapter devoted to a 
note-by-note analysis of the Overture to Ben- 
venuto Cellini and another to the role of Faust 
in La Damnation de Faust into a con- 
clusion which offers a highly intelligent 
and lucid assessment of Berlioz’s standing in 
a historical perspective, fall of brave and 
telling insights. 

One hopes readers will not fall by the 
wayside before they reach this sunny clearing. 
One of the difficulties inherent in analytical 
voting is that it is only understood by the 
musically literate, who by definition are less in 
need of such help than others. Thorough ex- 
amination of every note in a score is inevitably 
the only way to study a work properly, but the 
conclusions are invariably the same as those 
with which one started out. Rushton digs end- 
less pits for himself, with many tables extract- 
ing parametric readings (superbly printed) and 
the inevitable Schenkerian diagrams, but steps 


Movements in common 


Brigid Brophy ‘ 

ROBERT K, WALLACE 

Jane Austen and Mozart: Classical Equilibrium 
in Fiction and Music 

295pp. University of Georgia Press. $25. 

082030671 1 

Let no pennies be caught by the title. “Rosen 
and .Girdlestone” would have been more de- 
scriptive. Robert Wallace scarcely lets you 
glimpse Jane Austen and Mozart except 
through .the veils of what- others srty about 
them. I am co-opted myself to provide one 
wisp - not from the quite numerous and quite 
long passages about Jane Austen in my book 
on Mozart as dramatist but, perversely, from a 
s h4y comparison reprinted in an academic 
symposium. Even the simple observation that 
the K503 piano concerto has “the longest first 
movement in nil of Moiart’s instrumental 
■trade” is advanced not on Mr Wallace’s own 
authority but under the shield of “as Girdles- 

tone points oqtV, 1 

This timidity looks like wise caution when 
you reach a thought that is, presumably, Wal- 
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deftly across them by telling us what he knew 
all along, namely that Berlioz does not do what 
Bach or Mendelssohn would have done, 
though of course occasionally, indeed often, he 
does. The real intuitive processes in Berlioz's 
mind remain remote, and presumably they al- 
ways will if such comprehensive treatment as 
this does not uncover them. 

The musical analyst can observe but he is 
impotent to explain or to judge. Rushton 
generally recognizes this and refrains from 
drawing rash conclusions. He does claim that 
analysis of whole melodies “shows ... the 
mastery and diversity of Berlioz's melody", a 
territory hideously scarred with old battles be- 
tween those who deny and those who affirm 
Berlioz's gift of melody. Analysis is a peculiar- 
ly blunt instrument in this contest. In the field 
of harmony Rushton bravely attempts what 
Berlioz's admirers have always declared to be 
wicked; he suggests alternative harmoniza- 
tions using the traditional tonal (German) pro- 
cedures, not to rap Berlioz over the knuckles 
but to show how far he is from these norms. In 
1928 Ernest Newman said, in defence of Ber- 
lioz’s harmony: “Professors used to concoct 
‘bad’ harmonic sequences and show how they 
could be converted into ‘good’ ones”. So it is 
happening still, but done now with the oppo- 
site purpose, to show how Berlioz’s thinking 
may be grasped by reference to familiar norms, 
a risky undertaking indeed when some will 
inevitably prefer the norms, and when the 
comparison would have been entirely 
meaningless to Berlioz himself. 

On the aesthetic level, too. there are difficul- 
ties, since it is easy to make fun, as Rushton 
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guity of puns with the ambiguity of an ironic 
tone. 

Oddly for a writer who spends his first seven- 
ty-six pages on a schema of what is to come and 
the terminology to be used, he tumbles into 
many such tangles. He declares that such terms 
as “equilibrium, balance; proportion, symmet- 
ry” etc “do - or may - have similar meanings in 
both music and fiction”. A writer who fails to 
distinguish music and fiction from musical and 
literary criticism is on rocky ground when he 
reproves writers who use “terminology frbm 
one field to describe aspects of another" and 
when he warns readers that the term “theme" 
is used imprecisely in literary criticism but “is 
quite precise in music criticism”. As evidence 
of its precision he quotes the definition in the 
Harvard Brief Dictionary of Music, “a melody 
which, by virtue of its characteristic design, 
prominent position, or special treatment be- 
comes a basic element in the structure of a 
composition”, without noticing that "melody” 
itself Is scarcely precise , since what Is incontest- 
ably a melody to one pair (or one generation) 
of ears may be the merest motif to another, and 
that “characteristic” , “prominent" and “spe- 
cial” ooze vagueness. , 

Low-grade precision is what Wallace brings 
to the nub of his. book, which turns out to 
compare not Jane Austen with Mozart but 
three of her novels (Pride and Prejudice,. • 
Emma and Persuasion ) with three of his piano 
concert! (K271 , K503 and.K595' respectively). 
More stress than it will bear is put on the co- 
incidence 1 that the coricerti have three move-, 
ments apiece and the novels were written, con- 
formably with the eighteenth arid nineteenth- 
century custom, for publication in' three 
volumes. Bars 1$6 to 281 of K271 are labelled 
“Recapitulation" and paralleled with pages 74 . ; 
to 91 of Pride and Prejudice i labelled . “Long- 
jjourn - Netherfidd Recapitalation'’, but due 
attention. Is denied to' the different ways In 
which music arid fiction have - to recapitulate, 
given that the return of a tutie ; is pleasurable - 
whereas verbatim repetition in hovel? ii un- 
bearable.. ... 

Some -?yewasji is tossed In; three notes, or, , 
K503 are found ;‘‘sombhow^infinite!y moving^ , 
■They afe as moving as Emma ’ii tearfc,” The.reis ■ 
a pervasive muddle, of the kind Wallace chides 
to others; between; the; muricbio^lcai sense fa ; 
which the sbto pipho ii a in the t^Wre =. 
rff a coricejilo hnd the voice or folte of a 
heroirie.The sdlpvolce in K2j\ isdesCi^bed. in j , 
Vet another quotation ftom Girdiestone, .as 


might deceive a novice into supposing the 
novel to have a first-person narrative, makes 
nonsense of the structural parallel. Elizabeth 
does not appear or speak, though she is spoken 
of, in the first chapter, but K271 is unique 
among Mozart's piano concert! in that, the solo 
piano ehters in the second bar. 

History forbids Jane Austen to have influ- 
enced Mozart. She did not publish within his 
lifetime. The reverse influence is almost as 
improbable. The only Mozart work she owned 
a copy of is a piano version of a stolen version 
(by AUwood)pf “Non piii andrai”. Her letters 
suggest that though she played she did not, at 
least in some moods, enjoy music. These facts 
reduce Wallace's book to a self-indulgent 
game. He stows them away in-aii appendix, 
where he tries but, happily, fails to. discredit 
Patrick Piggott’s charming book The Innocent 
Diversion: Music in the Life and Writings of 
Jane Austen, but there is no concealing that his 


does, of Berlioz’s contrapuntal incompetence 
in a student exercise, less easy to be harsh on 
similar vagaries in mature music when an un- 
prejudiced judgment would surely have to car- 
ry the argument to that more sensitive stage. 
Berlioz's technique is so elusive that it disarms 
both admiration and criticism, and it remains 
mysterious even after the patient attention of 
these pages. Rushion reserves hisstrictures for 
the dramatically inappropriate rather than the 
structurally unbalanced or technically weak. 
He is impatient with those characteristically 
French divertissements that hold up the action 
in dramatic works - the “Marche hongroise” in 
La Damnation de Faust and the "Marche noc- 
turne" in L’Enfance du Christ, for example. 

The analysis is impressive and very sensitive- 
ly handled but less fertile in its results than the 
simplerobservations which are often strikingly 
perceptive: that Berlioz’s modality is always 
temporary and local . for example; that his har- 
monizations are varied not for the sake of di- 
versity but because they have no basic pattern; 
that chromatic modulations are expressive ges- 
tures rather than strictly musical processes; 
thal overtures and symphonic movements in 
Berlioz arc essentially the snme; that his canon 
is often lictcropiiony. that euphoniums moke 
good substitutes for ophiclcides. that the “solid 
underlying sense pointed out by reductive 
analysis evaporates in performance". His most 
important conclusion, that Berlioz is a decora- 
tive rather than an architectural composer, is 
surely correct, but it is a conclusion reached 
from the author’s judgment rather than from 
his elaborate structural investigations, and all 
the sounder for that. 


thesis boils down to the adage “Great minds 
think alike". 

There was indeed an astounding (to us who 
live, often to our benefit, in a disintegrating 
culture) homogeneity in the arts in Europe 
from about J700 to about 1830, but to explore 
' it wod Id tak e a well- informed and sensitive 
, mind. Mr Wallace could with as much validity 
have brought a third genius of the period, John 
' Nash, into his game, He claims that the "care- 
fully ordered syntax" of the first sentence of 
Pride and Prejudice “creates a formal equilib- 
rium” that he matches to the enunciation of the 
opening theme of K271. He might have added 
with as much truth and as little point that the 
same function is. performed by columns or 
pilasters at the entrance to a building. 

The acknowledgments at the beginning in- 
clude one to "the students who have studied 
' music and literature with me". From rtie their 
fate elicits the exclamatory sigh “Angels* feet!” 
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Doubtful remedies 


Susan Strange 

ALEC CA1RNCROSS and BARRY 
EICHENGREEN 

Sterling In Decline: The Devaluations of 1931 , 
1949 and 1907 

261pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0631 13368 2 

More books like this should be written. That is 
to say, more people like Sir Alec Cairncross 
who have had personal, hands-on experience 
of economic decision-making in British gov- 
ernment should have the courage and the sense 
of social responsibility to pass judgment (or if 
not judgment, at least informed and thoughtful 
comment) on the events and the periods of 
crisis-management with which they themselves 
were intimately involved. Too often, to judge 
by the examples of some top civil servants, 
Pontius Pilate is alive and well in Whitehall, 
the bureaucrats wash their hands of responsi- 
bility and politicians are welcome to the blame 
and odium. Meanwhile, senior officials enjoy 
their immunity from publicity along with their 
index-linked pensions (not to mention City 
directorships after they retire). As Sir Alec's 
comments often clearly show, civil servants 
have no great regard for the decision-making 
ability of politicians. They are convinced that 
they usually know better and that in modem 
times at least, and on issues of monetary man- 
agement, the reluctance of politicians to heed 
the clear signals of the market has usually been 
foolish, obstinate and very expensive for the 
country and its economy. That, on the evi- 
dence presented in this book, seems a fair judg- 
ment and it contains some shrewd asides from 
Sir Alec on the balance of political power in the 
Labour cabinets of both Attlee in 1949 and 
Wilson in 1967. 

.Tjiese are the two devaluations which he 


were uncomplicated by considerations of 
domestic or foreign policy. His con- 
clusion is that "there is no evidence of ba- 
lance of payments pressures of a magnitude 
that could and have been offset by the level of 
Bank rate actually maintained." If a one-leg- 
ged man were to be knocked over in a crowd, 
one could as well say that there was no evi- 
dence of pressures that could not be resisted if 
he had kept his balance. The fact that in 1931 
the Bank compensated for the weakness of 
sterling by increasing bank-rate to staunch the 
reserve loss does not prove its ability to resist 
indefinitely the pressures coming from the 
weakened world economy. Arguing that the 
man would probably have kept his balance if 
the crowd had vanished does not surely get us 
very far - or do much for the reputation of 
economics as a science. 

Sir Alec, being a wily old bird, is much more 
cautious. Although he begins by saying that the 
purpose of the three studies is to analyse the 
consequences of the devaluations for the eco- 
nomy at large, and that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish carefully between the effects of de- 
valuation and those of coincidental changes in 
economic policy, when it comes to the point he 
attempts nothing so rash. He tells the story, 
and tells it clearly and fairly and has to concede 
that the verdict is still an open one so far as it 


concerns the macroeconomic consequences of 
lowering the exchange rote. That point at least 
should penetrate the economics seminar- 
rooms at Harvard and elsewhere: sometimes a 
devaluation turns the economy around, some- 
times it makes matters worse. It all depends, 
and it is therefore dangerous (and even dis- 
honest) to pretend that trade and finance in the 
international political economy are uncompli- 
cated by politics, technology and irrationality 
in market behaviour. 

The other points that emerge loud and clear 
from the narrative are that politicians - even 
those as distinguished as Stafford Cripps - 
were usually culpably dilatory in taking neces- 
sary decisions, and that some - like Harold 
Wilson or Hugh Gaitskell, who had preten- 
sions to an understanding of economic forces 
and issues - seldom bothered to listen to their 
officials. In 1967, indeed, an earlier and small 
devaluation, deliberately undertaken, might 
have avoided some of the worst consequences 
not only for the British economy but also for 
the whole fixed exchange-rate system. What 
that episode did do was to engender grave 
doubts about the effectiveness of exchange- 
rate changes, in an inflationary and highly in- 
tegrated world financial and banking system, 
as a means of eliminating balance of payments 
deficits. Instead of curing the deficit, they 


The need for imprecision 


T. W, Hutchison 

ANDREW M, KAMARCK 
Economics and the Real World 
165pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £15. 

0631 133445 

For over ten years, leading economists have 
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meet the near-utopian targets, together with 
the kind of desired institutional framework, 
canvassed by politicians, ideologues and pro- 
fessional dissatisfaction-mongers. But a kind 
of underlying crisis may be said to persist, in 
that large areas of economic theorizing, espe- 
cially at the textbook level, continue to depend 
on over-simple abstractions, or extreme 
assumptions, notably with regard to know- 
ledge and expectations. 

Moreover, it has long seemed that these 
ovirslmpllflcatioris cannoflbe transcended, or 
abandoned, without a quite fundamental shift 
in method away from the kind of ultra-refined, 
precise and rigorous, model-building which 
still, in much teaching and research, retains 
among academics a highly questionable repu- 
tation. indeed, the question of the very 
tenuous relevance (if any) to real-world prob- 
lems of ‘‘much of economic theory" - which is 
pursued as "a good game", as Sir John Hicks 
has bluntly put it - continues to be fudged and 
mudged by leading theorists and textbook wri- 
ters. Nevertheless, though some of the more 
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might even breed new deficits and new de- 
valuutions through the operation of vicious and 
virtuous circles. 

Certainly, the vulnerability of sterling to a' 
loss of confidence in financial markets was 
something that was persistently underrated by 
British governments, including the officials, as 
was the dominance of the cnpital account and 
even short-term monetary movements over the 
trade account. 

One other red-hot issue tackled in this re- 
trospective study is whether a devaluation, if it 
is to be effective, must be accompanied by 
drastic cuts in public spending. Here again, the 
answer is far from clear. In 1932, for instance, 
increased public spending after the event 
actually aided economic recovery and a 6 per 
cent increase in the money supply apparently 
had few ill-effects on market confidence. In 
1949, the government followed up with both a 
credit squeeze and an 1H per-cent boost in the 
money supply: within nine months both poli- 
cies were overwhelmed by the economic reper- 
cussions of the Korean War. In 1967, domestic' 
factors were dwarfed by the post-devaluation 
haemorrhage of sterling from central banks. 
There could be no clearer demonstration of the 
pitfalls awaiting the economist in pursuit of a 
general theory, applicable at all times and in all 
places. 


Kamarck then emphasizes an important dis- 
tinction between "accuracy" and "precision". 

These terms should not be interpreted as over- 
lapping. Rough “accuracy", in terms of prox- I 

irnity to true values, is all that usually can be | 

achieved in economics; while "precision", in 
terms of sharpness of definition, or specifica- 
tion, will often be spurious or misleading. 

After denouncing the dangerous doctrine 
that the unrenlism of a theory’s assumptions 
does not detract from its value, and warning 
against misconceived comparisons between 
economics and physics, Kamarck emphasizes - 
that "the frequent practice in economics of 
developing an elaborate model with a relative 
or total indifference to the methods and possi- 
bilities of observing or measuring the elusive 
-quantities concerned is exactly counter to the 
real spirit of the hard sciences." Hpwever, 
"more prestige is acquired from apply> n 8 \ e 
latest complex techniques to good, bad of in- 
different data than in arriving at valid, veiui-' 
able and useful results”. .th- 
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Stephen Stich 

P.N. JOHNSON -LAIRD 

Mental Models; Towards a Cognitive Science 
of Language, Inference, and Consciousness 
513pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback, £9.95), 

0521241235 

During the past century there have been count- 
less cases in which the advance of science has 
upset what was taken to be the natural order of 
things. But the recent emergence of Cognitive 
Science on the intellectual scene may be the 
first case in which both the baptism and the 
baptismal gift preceded the birth. Cognitive 
Science, so it is said, is a new discipline emerg- 
ing in the area where the interests of cognitive 
psychologists, computer scientists, linguists 
and philosophers overlap. There are conflict- 
ing views on just where and when the baptism 
of this new discipline took place. Some know- 
ledgeable observers trace it to the founding of 
the journal Cognitive Science in 1977. Others 
point to earlier celebrations. But all agree that 
the baptismal gift was provided by the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation which, in the late 1970s, 
decided to commit large sums of money to 
conferences and university programmes in 
■Cognitive Science. 

The recipients of this largesse - the Sloan 
Rangers they called themselves in private - 
were hardly of a single mind on just what 
Cognitive Science should be, or on who should 
get the next helping of Sloan money. And for a 
while it began to look as if the whole idea might 
be a colossal mistake. Perhaps psychologists, 
computer scientists, linguists and philosophers 
had very little to say to one another. Perhaps 
the disciplinary traditions and paradigms that 
separated them would make effective interdis- 
cipliiuuy cooperation impossible. Perhaps the 
Sloan Foundation had been snookered into 
spending Its millions in the wrong place. 

The good news about P. N. Johnson-Laird’s 
impressive new volume (and about several 
other books that have appeared in the last year 
or two) is that these fears can be laid to rest. 
Scientists and scholars from divergent disci- 
plinescan learn to learn from each other. After 
many false labours the interdisciplinary disci- 
pline of Cognitive Science has been born. Be- 
fore elaborating on this .news, a bit of back- 
. ground is in order. Why should aiiyone have 
thought that such an odd mix of disciplines 
would have interests in common? 

A central doctrine shared, sometimes tacit- 
ly. by most people involved in the Cognitive 
Science; movement is what Johnson-Laird calls 
functionalism , The core Idea of functionalism 
15 lhat the mind stands to the brain as a prog- 
ram stands to a computer. It follows from tills 
v *ew that the essence of mentality - like the 
“sence of a computer program - is to be found 
, ,n 8 pattern of information flow and control, 
jmtln the physical stuff or substance in which 

■ pattern. Is realized. Functionalists disagree 
00tJl mth dualists, who think that thought and 
®PD«abiisness are propertied of a special non-, 
PJJwwl mipd-stuff, and with nqo-yitalUts, like 
siJ“| who hold that thinking js a blood 
Tljt which can he engaged in only by a brain 

• : Qf protoplasm. Since on their view the . 

Tff® °f thought and consciousness is captyr- 

■ e .m a program,' functionalists maintain that; 

A J me J tal Pr^sses; s imulati o n is, replication, 

■' ..^niofthings,! rorri wars to hurricanes, can 
< w«ul!F|^i ate< ^ 0n a computer, though no one 
' uni*. ? ■ a computer simulation of a 
• tbe basement. For most 

: E^P r 9?«Sestherejs all the difference in 
: Ask r Ls— ® Computer simulation: and 
' dlsiS-' If functionalism is right, the 

' fcuS?. Pl-^ed’slraulation and replication 
’ : A domain oftnental processes* 

the program my.braln is 
' whaf l amihinkidg arid is:- 

SS^ -^nwlbus; life parallel to mine; . 
m ^ctlpnallsm, first developed- 

'by- HllS^^l hilos ^ Hera m ^d led 

.W NW qnd .D-'M, ; 


cemed with how people should reason. And 
from Us very beginnings modern experimental 
psychology has explored how people actually 
do reason. In artificial intelligence a central 
concern has been to build systems which draw 
from their data inferences which are both 
reasonable and appropriate to the task at hand. 
It has typically been assumed that people do, 
and machines might, bring off the business of 
inference by exploiting a mental logic - an 
internal representation of the sort of formal 
system constructed by logicians. 

Language, its use and its comprehension, is 
another domain in which the interests of 
psychologists and philosophers intersect. 
Here, of course, they are joined by linguists, 
and also by those computer scientists in- 
terested in building systems capable of proces- 
sing natural language. “Parsing” is a term 
which has been pressed into service to describe 
the process of comprehending a sentence and 
recovering its meaning. Since the output of the 
parsing process is a thought or a representation 
of the meaning of the sentence, linguists con- 
cerned with parsing have Increasingly been led 
to join forces with psychologists to investigate 
just how thoughts are represented in the mind. 

The bulk of Johnson-Laird’s book is devoted 
to inference and language processing. Under 
both headings he provides a sophisticated sur- 
vey of previous work in the relevant disciplines 
and then develops his own theory, in which the 
notion of a mental model looms large. It is 
worth pausing to note just how extraordinary it 
is that Johnson-Laird's survey of the literature 
can be described as sophisticated, A depress- 
ingly large proportion of previous work in 
Cognitive Science has been devoted to retn- 
venti ng the wheel, and to building it square - as 
a “first approximation". Speech-act theory, 
modal logic, model-theoretic semantics, recur- 
sive function theory, the puzzles of intentional- 
ity and more have all been "rediscovered” by 
the intrepid pioneers of Cognitive Science. But 
typically the account given of previous work in 
these areas has been garbled beyond recog- 
nition. To make matters worse, these' garbled 
accounts are often followed by the grandlose 
announcement that venerable problems in phi- 
losophy or psychology or semantics have final- 
ly yielded to the deeper insights provided by 
the new science. As is the case in sociobiology, 
which has also been afflicted by delusions of 


intellectual grandeur, it usually turns 6qt that, 
far from having solved some venerable prob- 
lem, the over-enthusiastic cognitive scientist 
has not even understood it. 

Johnson-Laird's treatment of'inference and 
language processing stands in stark contrast to 
this sorry tradition. Although his training is in 
experimental psychology, when he writes ab- 
out logic or grammar or semantics he does so 
with impressive insight and erudition. His ex- 
positions are lurid, well structured and sprink- 
led with helpful illustrations just where they 
are most needed. More remarkable still, John- 
son-Laird succeeds in capturing some of the 
excitement in areas of research that strike all 
but the initiated as forbiddingly technical. The 
brilliant chapter on pnrsing, for example, pro- 
vides the best and most exciting overview of 
recent work that we are likely to have for a long 
time to come. And the few pages on Montague 
grammar are themselves worth the price of the 
book. (In paperback, I hasten to add. The 
hardbound edition, like so many recent Cam- 
bridge University Press publications, is priced 
at the extortionate level that used to be the 
exclusive province of obscure Dutch pub- 
lishers.) Some of (his material is tough going: 
it’s not a book for the Psychology Today 
crowd. But for the serious render who wants to 
know what has been going on in these areas in 
recent years, there is no better place to find 
out. 

The theory Johnson-Laird himself develops 
to account for the processes of inference and 
language processing grows out of his extensive 
work on syllogistic reasoning. The core idea is 
that when we reason syllogistically we con- 
struct one or more internal models, not 
altogether unlike the sorts of models en- 
visioned in model-theoretic semantics. John- 
son-Laird shows how the construction and 
manipulation of such models can account for 
much of the data about our successes and 
failures in syllogistic reasoning. Unlike other 
accounts of the processes underlying infer- 
ence, Johnson-Laird's story also explains 
which Inference! people do and do not'tencf to 
draw sjjontaneousIy. The theory, is a radical 
departure frdm earlier accounts which post- 
ulated mental logics, and heuristics for exploit- 
ing them. On Johnson-Laird's. theory there is 
no need for a mental Idgic. An indefatigable 
experimenter, Johnson-Laird reports numer- 


The symmetrical stream 



P. H. Matthews ' 

KENNETH L. PIKE and EVELYN G. PIKE 

Text and Togmcmc 

129pp. Frances Pinter, £11.50. , 
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Structural linguistics has proliferated schools. 
Some become dominant, or at least have wide 
prestige, others are widely ignored, despite in 
many cases the real merit of their founders. 
Not all who profess the discipline would ordi- 
narily lecture' oh systemic linguistics, though 
Michael ^allidqy, whose theory it Is, enjoys 
wide respect. While transformational grammar 
means .something to ihe general reader, strati- 
ficational grammar doetf not, and tagmemics, 
with which this book deals, will strike many as 
' a mere barbarism. Robin P.* Fawcett, of the 
'Pblytechnicof Wales, has therefore decided to. 

• start an “Open Linguistics’* series j in which It Is 

evident that tii«fe schools in particular, will be 
well represented. , ’ 1 

-Of these sp-styled Cinderellns of linguistics, , 
the school founded by Kenneth Pike is much! 

, the largest. An amazing practlcdltphonetlclan . ! 
and an indefatigable analyser of languages up 

• and; down the’globe, Pike has. for many years 
combined an- academic p6st With the direct- 
‘orehip of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
an evangelical organization whose members 
also form the Wydiffe Bible Translators. They- 

larewidely trained In; Professor Pjke's method; 
anti for some ihnguagesi- in mate tow ■ 
other' flejd-tvorkers haye;6perRroditde^npr.; 
tlqiis in. theiripaftioular- style may be the qnljc 
' oties available .vHence fhe schdol • ' 

' Pike's niaih ifleas, as found in this arid . 


A.riy text or “stream of speech” is said to have 
three simultaneous structures: one phono- 
logical (sound structure), another grammatical 
(words, phrases and so on), and the third "re- 
ferentiaP'. This last “has to do with what a 
stream of speech ... is talking about”. Each 
structure is hierarchical; accordingly Ihe text is 
divided into larger and smaller parts . Each part 
is then said to have fog/ featured. It will be of a 
certain class (in He smokes the first word is a 
pronoun); it will occupy a slot opposition in its 
context (he is in subject slot); within this con- 
text it will have a certain role (he. has the role of 
actor); it is also in a relation of cohesion with 
other parts in that and other streams of speech 
(fie agrees with smokes and forms part, of a - 
paradigm with they). These features - class, . 
slot, role, cohesion - define the unit which is 
called the “tagmeme”. The way to apply this 
, model, exemplified very clearly in an analysis 
of seventy pages contributed to this bbok by 
pike’s wife, is to take any material in any Ian-' 
gunge and simply work out the best Way of 
cyttingit up and labelling it un til every feqture, 
of every unit, at every level that one .decides to 
set up, has beep supplied. . i . 

(t will be clearValready that the school is 
animated by a passion for symmetry. This is, 
common among structural linguists: Pike is rjiof . 
the first theorist who has searched, in particu- 
lar, for pnralfotisnts between .fdrmaiid mean-' 
Ing. But one has to take cafe that symmetry is - 
hot purchased With, category mistakes.-Jn Mrs . 
Pike's account the referential fiterorchy In- 
cludes, among other Things, events; these are 
'Indeed what some texts (though riot every text ; 
surely?) are abouf,:bMfili$.not clear bow they - 
can be pa rts 'ofthe stream of speech y as wordis 
apd syllables' are .It plio includes ''referential 
uriltf ;such"as firStfpCrtdn or '.indicative; now 


ous studies all comfortably compatible with his 
theory. I think it is a pretty safe bet that in the 
psychology of inference this is where the action 
will be for the next few years at least. 

Things get rather more murky when John- 
son-Laird attempts to apply his notion of men- 
tal models to language processing. His central 
thesis is that in comprehending a sentence the 
mind typically constructs two distinct sorts of 
representations. One of these, which he calls a 
propositional representation, is a more or less 
language-like affair. The other, the mental 
model, is not at nil like a sentence in a for- 
malized language. But despite many pages de- 
voted to the topic, it is never entirely clear just 
what does and does not count as a menial 
model, nor how mental models differ from the 
many other abstract representations - 
“scripts”, “frames", “prototypes”, “MOPS”, 
and the like - that have been postulated by 
other theorists. Still, there is a great deal of 
sophisticated analysis and innovative theoriz- 
ing in the chapters on language. And had 
Johnson-Laird stopped when he had said his 
piece on language processing this would have 
been a splendid book rather than just a very 
good one. 

But he didn't stop. In the final three chapters 
Johnson-Laird succumbs to the temptation to 
see his nascent theory of mental models as the 
solution to everyone else's problem. For ling- 
uists and philosophers of language there is an 
account of definite and Indefinite descriptions 
(three pages), of referential and attributive de- 
scriptions (three pages), of pronouns (five 
pages), of anaphora and ellipsis (two pages), 
and of propositional attitudes (eight pages). 
For philosophers of mathematics there is an 
account of the mental representation of the 
infinite (three pages) and a refutation of Pla- 
tonism (about a paragraph). For the meta- 
physicians there is an account of truth (five 
pages). And for the intellectual world at large 
there is a theory of consciousness (ten pages). 

The infant discipline of Cognitive Science 
has attracted an impressive collection of 
bright, creative and energetic practitioners* It 
. is to be hoped that there will Come a time when 
these gifted people resist the temptation to 
view their latest clever idea as the panacea for 
the intellectual problems of Western Civiliza- 
tion.- When that time comes. Cognitive Science 
will have come of age. 


that is precisely because they are not' what it is 
about, but the means - most people would say 
grammatical means - by which reference is 
made. The grammatical hierarchy turns out, in 
practice, to be similarly heterogenous. For ex- 
ample, every stream of speech is said to include 
an "Irthou-here-now-axis" , subsuming clauses 
"I say something to you’n.or we hear some- 
thing from you”, each of which is said to have a 
grammatical subject, object and so on. repre- 
sented In just the same way as the units actually 
. uttered,' For-the Secbrid of these clauses pne 
coujd not even claim that there is an ellipsis.' 

These are surely blatant mistakes, and one 
. has to ask why they are tolerated.' The ahswer, 

' one ' s uspecis, is simply that the method 
"works" and is felt, above all, to be straightfor- 
ward in application. The Summer Institute of 
Linguistics is large and not everyone in it has 
the highest acadeiniccredenlials, Nevertheless 
its job is t'6 describe languages, therefore its 
. members must be taught a framework which, 
be It with rough justice or a certain disregard 
for philosophical finickiness, will provide an 
assortment of readily usable categories into 
which thefr field data can be put. Pike re- 
marked some years ago that when he begarj.his 

• career. the study of^nn unknown language re-, 
qulfed genius. N6iy, he claimed, the hrt could' 
be mastered by Grade' C students. 

, Of hl$ own ability there is no doubt. It Is not 
easily appreciated in this book, less than half of 
.which Is his own. But he has done important- 
work on Mexican Indian -languages v nnd hs a. 

• theorist tod he’ has often shown striking and 
lonely ; insight, /though aged oyer seventy 

: conveys a -vJvld iense 6/ excitement;, . even 
whefi, tis liub'e ffist'pij.apier of . this book, He is 
simply playing wiU\ his own concept of the 
tagmeme. to achieve still, neatet" terminology 
j rX ' '-i j ji : fjj ^ « fc1 
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Behind the lines 


Robert Hewison 

There is a convention thnt the meetings of the 
Society of Bookmen - an august body of senior 
figures in the world of literature and publishing 
- are held hi camera . and that no report is made 
of their discussions. But the literary world 
loves to gossip, and there are occasions when 
the issues raised are sufficiently explosive to 
cause reverberations beyond the closed doors 
of the Bookmen. 

Such has been the case with the Society’s 
most recent dinner, at the Savile Club on 
February 2. The guest of honour was the 
Secretary-Genera! of the Arts Council, Luke 
Rittner. His audience was already exercised by 
rumours to the effect that the dissolution of the 
Arts Council's Literature Department had 
recently been proposed, and Mr Rittner was 
asked a question on that topic. According to 
my sources (for had I been at the dinner I 
would be honour bound not to tell you what 
happened) Mr Rittner replied that this was a 
possibility, just as the dissolution of the Music 
Department was a possibility. An accurate, if 
disingenuous, reply. 

When 1 asked Mr Rittner if the several 
reports that had reached me of his remarks 
were true, he stuck by the convention that this 
had been a private occasion, and refused to 
comment. He did confirm that the Arts 
Council has its options open at present, since it 
is conducting a searching examination of its 
activities, but "I can’t pre-empt anything that 
the advisory panels recommend to the Council , 
or what the Council might recommend itself'. 

In search of brighter enlightenment, I spoke 
to the Chairman of the Literature Panel, 
Marghanita Laski. She too confirmed that 
nothing :had been decided, but she did not 
jixftatty spring to the- Literature Department's 
'’'defence J She wondered if a fully-fledged panel 


The danger to institutions which serve a 
wider area than their location for rateable 
purposes was tacitly recognized by the Arts 
Minister's consultative document, which ele- 
vated a handful of them, such as the Halid 
Orchestra and the Walker Art Gallery, to 
national status, by promising them extra 
support from central funds. No organization in 
the entire Tyne and Wear area is to be 
supported; the list of exclusions in the GLC 
area is "too numerous to give in full". If the 
Arts Council is to be given extra money to help 
the selected few, the needs of all endangered 
organizations would have to be taken into 
account. 

The Council also points out difficulties the 
Government appears to have overlooked. The 
Arts Council already contributes substantially 
to the Regional Arts Associations, as do local 
authorities, and the Metropolitan Councils and 
the GLC. If this last source of funds dries up, 
the Arts Council feels it cannot bridge the gap, 
for the pattern of funding would be seriously 
unbalanced, and with the exception of the 
GLC, the geographical areas of the RAAs do 
not match those of the Metropolitan Councils. 
The RAAs will have to sink or swim with their 
local councils, and it is plainly the Council's 
view that some of them risk drowning. 

The Arts Council considers two possible 
solutions to the crisis that has been created. 
One is simply for the Council's funds to be 
increased to the extent that the shortfall can be 
made up, but this has the effect both of 
reducing the plurality of funding, and silencing 
local views on such matters. The other option, 
which the Council much prefers, is to create 
joint local authority boards which (presumably 
on the model of the ILEA) would have the 
power to raise money from the rates by power 
of. precept. Thus a local voice would be 
preserved, and the new.boards would have the 
added advantages of . being able to deal with 


the present structure were to be dismantled, whelming". 

. literature cou|d be supported in some other The irony of this suggestion is that it would in 
W^y. Nothing, she repeated, was decided, but effect recreate Metropolitan County Councils 
changes .might be "a matter of mare economic- for the Arts. A fresh bureaucracy would have 

al'admmistratlon". The. strength of the Arts to take on the responsibilities of the old one. 

• CohncU^ commitment to literature js such, it The present Government is ho friend to the 
. ! appears, .that no one insiders the dissolution . quango, and yet it has. itself proposed the 

of the Literature Department an Impossibility. creation of such a body to run the GLCs 

. . 1 . .. cultural real estate on the South Bank. Here 

r ' too the Arts Coundrspundsawaming.lt does 

; ; lire Arts Coyncil has meanwhile produced. a not believe that it woiild be possible to run the 

dacunteht which gives a forthright answer to Festival Hall, the ; National Theatre, the 

!: the Government's proposals for the future of National Film Theatre, the Hayward Gallery 

theArtsfoV the, while paper. Streamlining the and (He, other concert halls “qri anything 

Qtlfis. The abolition of the, GLC and tjhc six approaching commercial lines*. 

Metropolitan ■ County Councils; threatens to Tire Minister for the Arts may argue, that the 
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ant last November. Yet it is only now that the 
actual marketing of the privileged titles is 
getting under way. 

In an effort to restore flagging literary 
interest in the artificial controversy which the 
Book Marketing Council is hoping to promote, 
a discussion was mounted last week at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts between two 
of the judges, Peter Parker and Elizabeth Jane 
Howard, and Lorna Sage and Beryl Bain- 
bridge. The writer who did best out of the 
evening was the absent Anthony Burgess, 
whose useful crib Ninety -Nine Novels: The Best 
in English Since 1939 (160pp. Allison and 
Busby. £6.95. 0 85031 584 0) is riding high on 
the back of the BMC’s promotion. The writer 
who seemed most despairing was Beryl Bain- 
bridge: "We are all sounding as though 
England is a literate country, and it is not”. She 
later commented “I have the feeling that you 
should lock all the books up, and then 
everyone will want to read”. The idea suggests 
the theme for the next Book Marketing 
Council promotion: three High Court Judges 
will be invited to order the destruction of a 
dozen books at the hands of the public 
hangman. Guaranteed media attention world 
wide, gTeat pictures, lots of free editorial - and 
no need for publishers to bother with the 
irksome taske of finding new authors and 
publishing real books. 

★ ★ ★ 

Candidates for the next Professorship of 
Poetry at Oxford do not have to have their 
nominations in until the dosing date of May 20, 
but already names have begun to circulate in 
Senior Common Rooms. Since all MAs of the 
University are entitled to participate in the 
election for the Chair, the successful candidate 
depends as much on the efficiency of his or her 
unofficial managers as on a personal reputa- 
tion. 

. The potential turn-out is believed tq be over 
30,000 but the requiremenl that MAs vote in 
person narrows tho electoral cpllege to those 
few thousand living in or near Oxford. The 
need to manage this vote provides endless 
opportunities for back-biting and log-rolling, 
but there is a real issue at stake: should the 
Professor of Poetry for the next five years be 
Professor, or Poet? 

Now that poetry forms a regular part qf the 
academic curriculum, there is a strong case that 
the University should exercise some modest 
literary partrohage, and elect a practising poet 
.who will be prepared to discuss work in 
progress, as well as to deliver the obligatory 
lectures and orations. The retiring Professor, 
■ John Jones of Merton College, is not a poet, 


' veffedt a.drastlc redi^ion in a^ts funding. ,in 
England and Wales, as readers of "Behind the 
V' h'n^J^f'Npvember yvill be aware. The Arts 
Cpouticll ^ays the Government’^ proposals are 


toevsky, may have strengthened the Apollo- 
nian case. Professor Jones, who himself con- 
ducted a very successful campaign for the 
Chair, has delivered some guarded thoughtsqn 
the subject recently in the Oxford Mail : 

It is up to Hie man who is doing the job to do it as well 
as he enn, and in his own way. I feel we must not gel 
stuck with the idea of "campus poet", who would be 
hanging around coffee shops or pubs, being THE 
POET AROUND THE PLACE, although that ca D 
be done, and was done very well by Wysian Auden. 

So far, two poets have declared themselves, 
Peter Levi, who is a Fellow of St Catherine’s 
College, and Janies Fenton, who lives in 
Oxford but has no academic post. Both regard 
themselves as friendly rivals, and believe, as 
Peter Levi says, “the important thing is that 
some poet ought to get it”. A third potential 
candidate is Francis Warner, of St Peter's 
College, who describes himself as “poet and 
dramatist". These candidates may provoke 
counter nominations, and literary controversy 
being what it is these days, doubtless Lad- 
broke's will have to open a book. Voting takes 
place on May 31 and June 2. 

★ ★ ★ 

Those fifty or so well-known writers who like 
to travel the developing lecture circuit will be 
pleased to know that the Literature Festivals 
Council has announced the speaking order for 
1984. Lancaster runs from March 18 to 25; 
Essex from May 1 to 12, overlapping with 
Bracknell on 10 to 12 of that month. The Bath 
Festival now formally claims a literary pro- 
gramme from May 25 to June 10. llkley is being 
revived this year, from September 15 to 20, and 
then there is the usual iog-jam in October, with 
Cheltenham, Kent, Oxford and Newcastle 
following hard on each other's heels. 

The Literature Festivals Council is rightly 
proud of its achievement in raising the status of 
literary celebrations, and is critical of the lack 
of support for its members from publishers, 
who do not seem to appreciate the commercial 
benefits of putting writers in touch with 
readers. It is also keeping its own members In 
order by helping to standardize fees, and 
providing a forum in which to sort out 
squabbles over who invited which disting- 
uished author where first. This year they have 
produced a joint promotional leaflet. Litera- 
ture Alive, and the half-dozen or more literary 
festivals which have not yet joined the Counnl 
may well be advised to do so before the famous 
fifty are all engaged. 

Literature Alive , and individual festival pro - 
grammes are available from Pamela Clumw*. 
Ross, Co-ordinator, The Literature Fewiv 
Council, 21 Earl’s Court Square, low 0 " 
SW5. 
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Letters 

T. S. Eliot 

Sir, - In reply to Michael Hastings (Letters, 
February 17), I too would like to read T. S. 
Eliot’s letters to Emily Hale, but a condition of 
her gift to Princeton University was that they 
must be kept sealed for fifty years from the 
death of the survivor. Knowing nothing of the 
matter, Eliot was shocked and angry when he 
returned from abroad in February 1957 to find 
a communication from the Librarian, William 
L. Dlx, asking him to sign the agreement, and 
expressing pleasure in the acquisition. My 
copyright comes into force only when the con- 
tainers are opened on October 12, 2019, not 
2020 or, as stated in the printed text of Tom 
and Viv t 2030. 

Mr Hastings writes that "the death of Hope 
Mirrlees placed on the market a considerable 
bequest of documents which shed light on the 
making of Four Quartets It did nothing of the 
kind. Eliot's letters to her and Mrs Mirrlees 
went to America in her lifetime and all that 
remained were a number of inscribed books, 
and some manuscript pages of table-talk en- 
titled “Tom Titbits" which are now in my pos- 
session. She had given me a copy of these 
reminiscences- occasionally jotted on the back 
of notes for her own work - before my 
marriage and extracts will appear in the 
Correspondence. 

When making his bequest of unpublished 
Eliot material to King’s College, Cambridge, 
John Hayward stated that it could only be seen 
by the Librarian until the year 2000, except 
with the permission of Eliot’s literary execut- 
rix, myself. This has meant that, at the Libra- 
rian's discretion, students and scholars have 
access to this collection. The Eliot-Hayward 
correspondence is reserved at present because 
it refers to living people, but Dame Helen 
Gardner drew on it for her authoritative study. 
The Composition of 'Four Quartets' (1978). 

From the considerable amount of 
"documentary material" which has passed 
through the international salerooms and book- 
sellers* catalogues since 1965, Robert Hewison 
can be assured that I have purchased precisely 
two items, both necessary for my editorial 
work: Virginia Woolfs bank-book (with a 
cheque-book stub) containing the names of 
those who subscribed to get Eliot out of Lloyds 
Bank, and a. letter to I, A. Richards of which 
there was no copy; 

valerte BLIOT. „ . . 

cfa Faber and Faber, 3 Queen Square, London WC1. 

Sir, ^ I have just returned from abroad and 
We read through the comment and corres- 


From a purely commercial point of view I am 
distressed that Mrs Eliot has had to spend the 
last month not only in correcting errors of fact 
in your columns and elsewhere, but has also 
been subjected to numerous press inquiries 
and requests for interviews. All this has meant 
that she has not been able to get on with her 
editorial work, and so achieve the very thing 
that everybody is clamouring for - the publica- 
tion of her edition of her husband's corres- 
pondence. 

We have now asked her - in the nicest possi- 
ble way - if she would concentrate entirely on 
the letters. If anybody has any further ques- 
tions or matters to discuss about the Faber/ 
Eliot archive, perhaps they would be kind 
enough - in the interests of us all - to direct 
themselves to me. 

MATTHEW EVANS. 

Faber 8itd Faber, 3 Queen Square, London WC1. 

Sir, - It is amusing that Peter Redgrove (Let- 
ters, February 17), in attempting to deflect and 
disqualify The Waste Land , should use against 
it precisely the same weapons that T. S. Eliot 
had himself employed in 1919 to defuse 
Hamlet. If the poem had its root in the author's 
"sexual distress”, Redgrove suggests, we can 
all breathe again. Hamlet for Eliot was an artis- 
tic failure because it was written under the 
compulsion of some nameless and horrible 
personal experience. Clearly, Rebecca West's 
view that critics continually ministerpret Ham- 
let because they will not face the bleak truths it 
presents can be extended further. 

PHILIP EDWARDS. 

12 South Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead, Merseyside. 

Sir, - Michael Hastings (Letters, February 
17) complains that I would not help him with 
his play, Tom and Viv. To set the record 
straight: my aunt, the late Mary Trevelyan, 
kept a diary of her friendship with T. S. Eliot 
and aho received many letters from him. The 
letters are in the Houghton Library at Harvard 
University and during my aunt’s lifetime could 
be made available to researchers with her per- 
mission or that of her representatives* This. I 
believe still to be ihecqse: I ani not aware that 
Mr Hastings made any efforts to see them, the 
diary is now in my possession, and it was this 
that Mr Hastings asked to see, or to have in- 
formation from. The diary covers the years 
1938 to 1957 and contains only a few refer- 
ences to Eliot's first marriage; I felt that I had 
little to offer Mr Hastings and preferred not to 
make it available to him, chiefly because in due 
course I hope to publish it. I am indeed "an 
author" and he might surely have guessed that 
sheer self-interest might play a part in some 


pondehce hi the TLS about Michael Hastings’s • people’s reluctance to help him. The dfaTy is in 

nlan. • i * r . . . ■ • ■ • r 


Pl*y> Tom and Vlv, 

Various statements have been made that are 
misleading and inaccurate about theT. S. Eliot 
material -In the Faber archive; covering his 
tn the firm from 1925 until his death in 
1^5. This material is, as everyone would ex- 
ah extensive archive in its own right, df 
great value to anyone interested in publishing; 
** well as to scholars concerned with Eliot’s 
^ writings. For the past ten years, iince she 
completed her widely praised facsimile of The 


my opinion a very readable and informative 
account of Eliot in his later years and I had no 
particular wish that its plums should be picke,d 
by Mr Hastings, . 

v..I am waiting to publish it until Mrs Eliot has 
Issued the volume of her husband’s letters 
which covers the years dealt With by the diary. 
The diary itself contains transcripts of a large 
number of Eliot’s letters to my aunt and Mrs 
Eliot has agreed that I can publish these in 
due course when her own selection of letters 


I see no hope that Mr Meeropol and 1 will 
ever agree about the general reliability of the 
testimony of Harry Gold and David Green- 
glass. I find the attempts to discredit their evi- 
dence substantially unconvincing, and stick to 
my original remark that “abroad, unchallenge- 
able trail led from Klaus Fuchs, via his 
‘courier’, Harry Gold, to David Greenglass. " 1 
also accept Greenglass’s testimony against his 
brother-in-law. I may be mistaken; but the best 
way for your readers to settle their minds on 
the point is to read both The Rosenberg File (by 
Ronald Radosh and Joyce Milton) and Invita- 
tion To An Inquest (by Walter and Miriam 
Schneir). 

In short, I stand by my review; except that I 
now see that on one point it was muddled and 
potentially misleading. 1 trust that nobody, 
reading it, would get the impression that I be- 
lieved Ethel Rosenberg to have been rightly 
arrested, tried and executed. Her part in her 
husband's activities, if any, can only be guessed 
at. As 1 tried to make clear in my review, she 
was apparently the victim of unscrupulous 
dealings by the FBI and general political hys- 
teria (Radosh and Milton make the necessary 
points very forcibly). Yet I unintentionally en- 
gaged in suggestio falsi by writing “it remains 
as impossible to believe (hat Greenglass would 
have framed his sister as a jury found it in 
1981." Mr Meeropol was quite right to protest, 
though he and 1 still differ as to what actually 
happened. 

I did not mean to imply that, because Ethel 
Rosenberg was not framed, she must have 
been guilty as charged. The point I was trying 
to establish was that Greenglass's evidence 
against Julius Rosenberg was on the whole 
reliable; and one consideration supporting this 
view is that Greenglass could hardly incrimin- 
ate Julius without putting his own sister, Ethel, 
at risk. Would he do so without good reason? 
In the event it was his and Ruth Greenglass's 
highly dubious testimony about Ethel - testi- 
mony (I follow Radosh and Milton) all too 
probably manipulated out of them by the FBI - 
which was used (o convict her: a shocking busi- 
ness.! But. it: really is riot contentious, as be- 
tween Mr Meeropol and me. Where we differ 
is as to the question of his father’s guilt or 
Innocence; or, if he prefers, as to hdw far the 
FBI went In its manipulation.. To my mind 
the evidence of David Greenglass about the 
Rosenberg spy ring and his own activities as 
part of it rings true. 

One last point: because of the absence of 
footnotes, l tried to confine my discussion of 
The Rosenberg File as much as possible to mat- 
tors which did not turn on the authors’ handling 
of FBI documents. This was defensible be- 
cause, as I may have failed to. make clear, the 
book is much more than a simple report on the - 
archive. It is the best and fullest account of the 
Rosenborg tragedy yet written. 

HUGHkRQQAN. ' ’ ' ' 

Department of 1 History, University of Essex, 
Wivenfioe Park, Colchester, .Essex. 


War/e Land, Mrs Eliot has been .working fiillr- covering the period has appeared in print. Jn 
hme on an edition of the Eliot lettera, wtoich y, reforn shehas befcp-given access to thp origiii- 
' ^ appear eventually in four volumes; Th6 - als depbsited by my aunt at Harvai’d. This is lhc . 

‘ . ^uscript of the first volume, covering the extent of my supposed,: collusion with Mrs 

period tip to 1926, : is due to'be delivered to us In EUot, whatever Mr Hastings may think I said 
L; . . Not only has -Mri Eliot- been devoting ; • to him on the telephone several years ago. , 
to this majpr , undertaking but she has I am not .sure why MrlHastlngs Ijiinka lit . 
, found time t I’m inot sure hoW - to answer hypocritical of n^e to quote from .my juju’s 
• ; Wfedaxrt letters a year from students apd diary when reviewing the play on Kaleido- 
who have written to her for help and scope. I merely used a few lines from it to 

f “ririce about T.'S^, Eliot's work/ V-. ; * . describe Eliot’s character in general terms. My. 

i ii 'J — fL^ dhive to imaging- that any great . ' gunt was niore forid of EUoUhan Mr Hastings 

V “ tate w QuW provide access to such- seems to be.- ‘ V v. • 

material to anyone who wished to use Humphrey CARPENTER • !; ; ' < 

; . write a play -or indeed an unauthorized • 6 Farodon Road, Oxford.^ ■ 

^ has to bb said also that since The . . • •-* •• • /ro^y-v 

’• at naturally reflects Eliot's years as 'Thfi ROSBIlDGIg v3SC y . 

• ’ •J2W? r the firm jt is concerned with his, . . ' •• J n hJs'^ritirism/Let- 

,.*y . professional life as a writer, editor ahd oub- ’ Sir,- M»chaei Meeropol, in his criria^(Let 



'Pontiff:- 

. Sir, - An acquaintance has sent me your issue 
of December 16, 1983, containing an article by 
Igoh Vinogradoff entitled “Foul Play* in the. 
Vatican”.. .. . ; ' 

" ’ In it Mr Vinogradoff mentions that in h book 
called Pontiff, by, Gordon Thomas and Max 
Morgan- Witts, I am cited as a witness for a 
mysterious story regarding the death of Pope 
■, John Pauj I arid involving some alleged plot by 
rtheKGB.; . •...* '•••' ■•V 1 ' ■ 

■ ' I ,want to inform ypu that as far As. I cart 
remember I have never met either of these 
authors , and that I consider linking the sudden 
dpath of the pope to the KGB so absurd as to 
*; make me greatly regret being mentioned In this 
matter. 1 am glad to note that Mr Vinogradoff 
himself considers It improbable that I should . 
have supplied anysucb information to the au- 
thors of Ppnriff. mlr allegation is in fact ut- 
teriy stupid, arid so f canrtot feel flattened by . 
their complimentary reference to me as “an 
intellectual giant". : - . ' ’ 

tFRANZ, CAjtD. K6NIG|: • ^ / .• 

Y Vienna. ; 1 ; : V* • , 

The Black Death tfy Robert S. : Gottfritd Is 
published in MS 1 uK'-bV : Robert Hale \ . hot 
^Collier MaptpUfan . as stated in \ bqir issue • of v 

r* 1: yh 


Books from Oxford: 

Economics & 
Politics 

In Defence of the Mixed 
Economy 

Andrew Shonfleld 
Edited by Zuzanna Shonfleld 

Andrew Shonfleld wrote about the mixed 
economies for thirty years. His Modem 
Capitalism (1965) analysed their early 
achievements . This, his final book, 
completes the task undertaken in The Uae of 
Public Power (1962): It surveys the Western 
industrial economies and also the newly 
developed giant, Japan, and concludes that 
the Interventionist state Is hers to stay - and 
will Interact increasingly with the private 
sector. £15 

The Causes 
of Unemployment 

Edited by C. A. Qreenhalgh, 

P. R. G. Layard, and 
A. J. Oswald 

First published In the Review of Economic 
Studies and Oxford Economic Papers . this 
Important and timely collection of assays 
throws considerable light on the causes of 
unemployment. Contributors include such 
notable economists as O. Ashenfelter, 

P. Minford, S. Nlckell, J. Sachs, and 
L, H. Summers. Paperback £8.95 

Macroeconomic 
Analysis for Small 
Open Economies 

Martin F. J. Prachowny 

This Is a useful survey of developments in a 
central area of economic theory. It also 
makes an original contribution by extending 
the theory and by applying ft to recent 
Canadian macroeconomic performance and 
policies. The analysis Is mostly 
diagrammatic. £15 
Clarendon Press 

The Idea of Natural 
Inequality and Other 
Essays 

Andre Betellle 

This collection pf essays'dlscusses different 
forms of Inequality and conceptions of 
equality. Some of the essays deal with 
' hferachy and equality as alternative designs 
.tor the constitution ol societies, while others . 
focus on particular Institutional systems such 
ae the educational system and the legal 
system. Paperback- £6.95 

Does Politics Matter? 

The Determinants of Public Policy 
L. J. Sharpe and K, Newton - 

This book deals with the problem of . 
determining those social, economic, ' , ; 

, geographic, and political factors whldh cause 
governments to vary Jn the pubflo services , 
.mev provide. If examines the policy outputs 
and expenditure variations for 130 major 
local authorities In England and Wales for all 
major local services from 1967-1973. The 
; authors break new ground by relating a 
ihollsflo model of cities to ppiloy outputs. 

; £ia . v 

The Standard 
of ‘Civilization’ in 
International Society 
QarrttW.Gong ; 

■ This penetrating study pf foe complex 
Interplay between politico and culture 
weaves together both European and non- 
Eurupean perspectives, focusing on foe 
standard bf ‘civilization’ as a specific legal 
i principle embedded l.n International 
law since the nineteenth century. £19,50 
Clarendon Press V- ■f’iibllqallon 1 March : 
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COMMENTAK 

Beyond the Mexique Bay 



Claude Rawson 

JOHN DRYDENand HENRY PURCELL 
Thelndlan Queen 

Oxford Playhouse 

The Indian Queen, by Dryden and his brother- 
in-law Sir Robert Howard, was first performed 
in January 1663/4, with great success. Pepys 
reports "the street full of coaches" outside the 
theatre. Both he and Evelyn recorded the if 
admiration. The production was spectacular, 
and Aphra Behn contributed some “glorious 
Wreaths" of feathers from Surinam to the exo- 
tic costumery . It was Dryden's first heroic play 
and helped to establish the fashion for the 
genre. TTie play itself continued to be produced 
from time to time (Pepys saw it again in 1668), 
but was superseded by an operatic version in 
1695. It is this which the Oxford University 
Opera Club, under the sensitive direction of 
Stephen Wall, performed at the Oxford Play- 
house on February 7 to 11. 

The composer was Henry Purcell, with a 
final hymeneal masque set by his brother 
Daniel; both words and music were thus (by an 
odd coincide nee) fraternal co-productions. It is 
one of Purcell’s loveliest works, and belongs to 
the last year of his life, a brilliantly productive 
period which included the music for several 
other plays and operas (notably the song 
"From rosy bowers", and the score for The 
Tempest). The story is a fictitious romance ab- 
out Montezuma before he became Emperor of 
Mexico. In Dryden’s "sequel ”, The Indian 
Emperour, he is shown as the ruler later con- 
quered by the Spaniards, but here he is general 
to the Inca of Peru, whom he has helped to 
.defeat the Mexicans. He Loves the Inca's 

~ v daughter Orazia, and, when refused her hand, 
ctbsjes. to the Mexican camp,, where the 

, . Zenipballa falls In 

- ' m 

defeat the Peruvians and the Inca and his 
daughter become prisoners. After many gyra- 
tions of erotic sentiment and political .intrigue, 
it turns out that Montezuma is the legitimate 
Emperor of Mexico anyway, and thus suffi- 
derttly . high-born for Orazia. Things settle 
happily,; With the more inconvenient person- 
ages eliminated by. stabbing, some of it self- 
inflicted. The yerse has the finesse and brii j 
■ fiance of thUpk porridge sprinkled with phos- 
phorescent confetti. On this, Putcell wrought 
his magic, 


songs and choral pieces. The main characters 
have no singing to do. For those unused to such 
hybrid compositions, common in the seven- 
teenth century, an odd effect is to see a heroine 
on centre-stage, seemingly waiting, as the 
orchestra plays, for a cue to sing an aria which 
never materializes. The main dialogue is spok- 
en not sung, which leaves us with stretches of 
undiluted Dryden-Howard irradiated from 
time to time by interludes of Puree! lian splen- 
dour. An unusual exception is the prologue, a 
dialogue between an Amerindian boy and girl, 
which is fully and elaborately set to music. 
The text prophesies that the new world "shall 
be subdu’d by one more old” (a common way 
of describing the exploits of the conquistadors) 
and looks to the future as protective and ben- 
ign: an irony oddly inappropriate to The Indian 
Queen, which treats of wars between Mexicans 
and Peruvians with no Spaniards in sight. 
Dryden's stage-direction called for “a soft 
Air”, intended to evoke an Amerindian Arca- 
dia (Davenant, Dryden's predecessor in 
Amerindian opera, required "a wild Ayre suit- 
able to the Region" in such contexts). Purcell 
offered instead a charming lyrical stateliness, 
delightfully cavalier about local colour. "For 
all the music tells us", as Westrup says, "the 
action might be taking place in St James’s 
Park.” 

The great Purcellian set-pieces are the 
masque with Fame and Envy in Act II (bril- 
liantly executed in this production, with Matth- 
ew Quinn especially strong as Envy, singing 
“What flattering noise Is this”); the dream- 
interpreting scene in Act III with the High 
Priest Ismeron delivering “Ye twice ten hun- 
dred deities” (“the best piece of recitative in 
our language", according to Burney); and a 
sacrifice scene at the Temple of the Sun in Act 
V.The various, choral parts, and the duet “Ahl 
jiow happy are we”, are attractively Tendered 
bj the Oxford cast ,as id Daniel Purcell’s some- 
what inferior Hymen masque, some of which is 
here retained; for reasons of “general struc- 
ture". 

Pepys thought the pre-Purcellian play “good 
but spoiled with the: Ryme, which breaks the 
sense". The Oxford actors labour not to break 
the sense, and not to lose the rhyme. The result- 
is a strenuous clarity of enunciation, and ati 
oddly unvarying gravity of utterance. The cut 
8nd thrust of repartee, the oscillations and re-’ 
versals of passion, the proto-Racjnian (well, 


ms magic, • . . .. . anb-Racinian) nuances of tormented erotlc- 

\ The Wprk is a "semi- opera, ". with. overtures, ism, the. stirrings of heroic eloquence, all tend 

Tl*e periodicals, 11: Stand 


to sound like an elocution class in slow motion. 
The constraints of the rhymed couplet in what 
Dryden called "serious plays" have niways 
been a problem for actors and playwrights. The 
risks of monotony, for example, were consid- 
ered in Dryden's own Essay of Dramatic Poesy 
(indeed he disputed with Howard on such 
questions). Cibber praised the actor Sandford 
in “Dryden's plays of Rhime" because "he as 
little as possible glutted the Ear with the Jingle 
of it; rather chusing, when the sense would 
permit him, to lose it, than to value it”. 
Another solution might be to play for laughs: a 
risky expedient, sometimes resorted to in 
scenes of “heroical Rhodomontade ” , but call- 
ing for nice judgment as to the exact degree of 
ridicule necessary to save the situation without 
subverting the play. There doesn't seem to be a 
lot of playing for laughs in the Oxford produc- 
tion, though it gets them once or twice in the 
scene where Zempoalla wrestles with her 
awakening love for Montezuma, as turbulent 
changes of mood are registered in this produc- 
tion’s chosen style of stately expository flat- 
ness. Lucy Maycock,- as the Indian Queen, 
seems to me, of all the non-singing parts, to 
have the most command over the play's intract- 
able idiom, and she may be signalling that she 
is having her bit of fun. She keeps it properly in. 
check, but I suspect that this production was 
not devised to be hospitable to derision. 

Among the other performers, David 
Roberts as Montezuma and Elizabeth Wood- 
gate as Orazia grow in assurance as the per- 
formance progresses. (The opening scenes 
were particularly stiff on the night I was there.) 
The actor who plays Traxalla, Zempoalla’s 
general, is manifestly a nicer person than the 
character he is portraying. The old Inca, father 
of Orazia, looks younger than his daughter, 
and immensely tall, like someone seconded 
from the basket-ball team especially to do 
• verse-Tedtatlons from a great height. He and 
the young Acacis battle honourably with the 
inelasticity of the medium, but . their relative 
unsuccess makes me wonder whether a bolder 
and more unbuttoned style of production (giv- 
ing freer vent to a heroic strain which is both 
enjoyed in its own right and also seen as com- 
ing close to courting laughter) might not work 
better. But the risks of failure would have been 
greater, and Stephen Wall was probably right 
not to take them. The costumes and ddcor have 
a restrained exoticism that goes well with the 
mood of the production, : and the orchestra 
plays agreeably, with occasional falterlngs. 


. JONStLKlN uidptbenf (Editors) \- 
i‘ Stand-; ■ • '• ... 

; Winter ! 083/84 . Vo lutn e 25 , rib I . . 

■,80pp. 95p. Subscriptions JE5 from 179 
" ■ ; Wmgrove Rwjd, Newcastle-Upon-Tyrie, 


about an imagined heaven, is outstanding, the 
, delicate rhythmic poise complementing tlie im- 
, aglstlc precision -“They rise like steam, like 
. cumhlus, crowding in together, / each into the 
. haunches of its archetype": a poem profitably 


NT l r> Stand has nevertheless long since earned its about an imagined heaven, is outstanding, the 
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Meretricious 

Stephen Pickles 

MICHAEL WILCOX 
Rents 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith 

It seems appropriate enough to use a series of 
episodic encounters (o dramatize the lives of 
two male prostitutes living in Edinburgh; but 
Michael Wilcox has felt it necessary to give bis 
play Rents a shape - the wrong shape 
altogether. He acknowledges the source of 
Rents in documentary tapes, and indeed the 
play would have been more suited to the radio 
than to the stage just because the material is 
rather thin on the ground beyond its occasional 
comic contrivances. 

Richard is doing some temporary teaching 
work in the city. Phil, one of the rent-boys, is 
studying drama at the same college. They 
meet, and after seeing a Fassbinder film 
together become friends. Phil needs many 
things - money, friends, lackeys, help with his 
portrayal of Vladimir in Walling for Godot - 
and shares a flat with Robert, whom he uses 
instinctively, pleading like a child for another 
shop-lifting expedition. Robert ■ dislikes 
Richard when Phil brings him home, but even- 
tually they become good friends. Eddie, a lout- 
ish drunken Scot, dressed like a rocker and 
built like a water-bed, wanders on every now 
and then to make us laugh, and wreak his 
vengeance on the "puifs”. To knit him into the 
play’s shape, Wilcox gives him a woman - Nor- 
ma, whom we never see, but who lives in sin 
with Phil’s mother. These two characters are 
called Mop and Bucket, and their raison d'ftre 
seems to be purely anecdotal. Another charao- . 
ter we never see is Chateau Charles, a cottag- 
ing queen with a penchant for young boys and a 
remarkable technique and success rate. It Isa 
shame he never appears, but not surprising: 
from what we hear of him he would steal the 
thinly fleshed-out show. Things end badly. 
Richard goes back to Newcastle feeling Sony 
to have lost Robert. Eddie cuts his hand in a 
fight with Spider the pimp and takes a first- 
class seat to London where he hopes to become 
a Soho bouncer. Robert leaves Phil. to nis 
dream of owning a chain of rent-boys. 

One of the play's few qualities is that it “ 
almost never sentimental. Nor docs it make 
great play of homosexuality: it aims to be an 
urban drama, more about decay and soulless- 
ness than about sodomy in public lavatories. 
Stevan Rlinkus and Douglas Sannachao give 
creditable performances as the boys. Kenny 
Ireland as Eddie is marvellously cast and rises 
to his too frequent opportunities. Paul Jesso 
is entirely credible and rather charming as 
lecturer. For the smaller parts, Robert Mun- 
tosh is economic and wholIyadaptableM them 
all. It is Wilcox, and to some extent Wimain 
Gasklll, the director, who fall short. Sex anu 
money have always been an interesting 
ject, and a story concerning male whore? 
considerable potential. But why make o 
them a, drama student, and subject us Q 
levant lines from Godot - as if there had 
some kind of heady subtext to the tBle _ ■ 
clever and well-observed Richard » a 
collector; which altows Wfeox _to^ P 

snatches of Mozart. Bruckner, and Caiias. >?* 


the ^lonijly yqlce” Of t isolated individual, fo /’within, d context Of ; political geheraliiation snarenes or MozwT, oru^ _ sophisticated 

“5^?^ which Visibly establishes criteria of Hterary ^ Se ofev whTcbTthe other 

of Vietnam. wbo : wea*s a gas-mask to keep.out judgment. . In a recent issue, Eagleton de- ^f nd °f emotion to the pla^ wn , • ^» anl 
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Ruff and tumbre l 

Mosco Camer 

UMBERTO GIORDANO 
Andrea Chdnter 
Royal Opera House 

Giordano’s name was in bad odour after the 
production in 1892 of Mala Vita* his opera set 
in Naples during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. In it the twenty-five-year- 
old composer sought to outdo Mascagni in the 
verismo of his Cavattcria rusticana by choosing 
a subject in which adultery, prostitution and 
mental illness are closely interwoven. The 
story shocked the Italian public, but the music 
was found very promising. By the time Giorda- 
no came to write Andrea Chtnier (1896), he 
had abjured the “slice of life” approach of the 
Young Italian School as well as fulfilling his 
early promise. The opera is certainly his most 
successful work and on account of its highly 
rewarding title role was a favourite with great 
tenors like Caruso, Gigli and Lauri-Votpi. Ita- 
lian critics, however, consider Giordano’s 
much later La Cena delle beffe and II Re to be ■ 
of superior musical quality, a judgment with 
which I concur. 

The librettist of Chdnler was Luigi Illica, a 
writer greatly in demand at the turn of the last 
century, with some thirty libretti to his name, 
and outside Italy best known as one of the two 
collaborators of Puccini's three most popular 
operas.For Giordano’s libretto Illica took a 
leaf out of Sardou, the master of boulevard 
dramas (hence Shaw's contemptuous “Sar-. 
doodledom”), by choosing a subject with an 
authentic historical background - the French 


Revolution leading up to the Terror - against 
which is played out the love story of the poet 
Andrd Chenier and Madeleine de Coigny. The 
general drift of Illica’s action broadly conforms 
to historical facts. The real Chdnier did write a 
farewell poem (“Comme un dernier rayon”) in 
prison while awaiting execution: and there was 
a tribune named Mouriez who desired the 
same aristocratic girl as the poet. In the opera 
Mouriez becomes Gdrard, whose third-act 
scene with Maddalena di Coigny (who offers 
herself to him in exchange for Chdnier's life) 
bears strong resemblance to that of Scarpia and 
Tosca in Act II of the Puccini opera. But, 
unlike the Roman chief of police, the French 
tribune is a self-divided character tom between 
a generous idealism and uncontrollable sen- 
suality, a dichotomy that dictates his behaviour 
towards the two lovers. Gdrard’s contradictory 
emotions are put across to splendid dramatic 
effect in his long monologue “Nemico della 
patria?” of Act III. The opera ends with a 
Liebestod , not d la Tristan but in the manner of 
Aida , in which at the end Radames and the 
heroine bid farewell to life as do Chdnier and 
Maddalena. It is the similarity in situation and 
mood as well as Giordano's ethereal-sounding 
harp passages that at once recall the final duet 
in the Verdi opera. 

Qiordano’s advice to young composers was: 
“Find a good song and build an opera around 
It!” If he really believed in his cynical view of 
dramatic composition, he certainly did not fol- 
low it himself - least of all in Chenier , in which 
there are four or five “good songs” and, equal- 
ly important, they are firmly anchored in n 
coherent dramatic structure. Giordano shows 
his mettle as a born opera composer in his 


Motoring mannequins 


Peter Kemp 

ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
The Weather In the Streets 
BBC2 

Tweeds and taffetas, flannels and furs, frock 
coats, evening dresses, blazers, bowlers, ber- 
ets, snoods and toques and Tyrolean hats: 
clothes a^e strewn in armfuls around Rosa- 
m°nd Lehmann’s The Weather Ip the Streets. . 
Constantly - fingering textures, noting tints - 
the novel demonstrates the way outfits can 
serve as camouflage or uniform. In it, people's 
appearances are always carefully scrutinized, 
for the book is deeply interested in facades. Its 
characters, we’re frequently reminded, consist 
tftwo very different layers: social carapace 
and private self, At one point, the heroine, 
Olivih, rebukes herself for seeing only a 
friend’s “marionette surface" and not the hu- 
; man vulnerability .behlnd it. Olivia herself is 
wry much a two-ply personality - as. the novel 
^pbwlzefrby Its Idlpsyncratic, narrative tech- 
MlMPi jumping, In a way that instj-uctively jolts ■ 
Rwaroness, between first and.third-person pre- 
sentation^ her.-.' ; 

; This device could have been incorporated 
'nto Julian Mitchell’s tele vis! on adaptation.of . 

hook by the use of a voice-over to convey 
QJyiafc unspoken reactions alongside those 
** publicly rpyeajs. That it. wasn’t seemed . 

'■ symptomatic; of a pervading tendency tp lop 
N djinpli^[..in (his. film, people's persdnall- 
Wetc ^afer-thin. dfivojd of the* chunky 
engrain ed with knotty contradic- 
: witp which the novel endows them. The , 

"df • Offering ► aspects .■ of- a personality 
• ' against esjch other was lost -r pswas 
: 5: ■ .fotteBpqndlng concern with the 


- ^Thiixjpg.of.yety disparate -social worlds. 
f ' 'ft .tthifit jqi’a Olivia is a I$ta-^hysK 

I ^ WpV-sbcially - amj ^financial iy embarras- 
V after a likeiy-looking opep- 

1 i^a-6ut;her:stocyii^ at;Adjs- 

; Sv^;8py6; Uttle indicatlbn of this. -The 


| - -.omitted ; the contrast 

■ l9)ilP i te’ v sensible ' sister, 


pfofprted.bdejausesh^s mpde ’*a'su(tabl6 
thOtqrih|i j[istpn(fe"4 Whs ^ 


W cHic-seeming Jo'apqa . 


more misleading, she seemed in her element 
when dining with the stately, affluent 
Spencers, whereas, in. the novel, she’s pre- 
sented as an apprehensive misfit there, a target 
for veiled needling when the women talk in (he - 
drawing-room over their embroidery frames. 
“Can they sniff out an' alien upon this hearth?” 
Olivia nervously wonders. “Or is it disguise 
enough, simply to be here, in evening dress?" 

juxtaposition of aristocratic respectability 
and artistic raffishness is central to the book, 
whose love-affair between Olivia and Rollo 
Spencer sets Htzrovia and Mayfair cheek by 
jowl. But, apart from a stagily arty party - 
apparently being thrown in a mansion - there 
were few sign* of Olivia’s bohemian back- 
ground. Whereas the novel depicts her as 
drawn into a vacuum by an affair that can't be 
openly acknowledged - cut off behind “the 
glass casing" of her artificial situation from the 
real world, “tpe weather in the streets” - the 
film, leaving a void where Olivia’s artistic 
milieu should be, gave the impression that the 
affair rescued her from a vacuum. 

. There were other ways in which the book 
1 was misrepresented. Some aspects of it. were 
■too garishly treated: Marigold’s ambiguous 
talk of lesbianism, emerging from a lengthy 
conversation in the book, was, here turned into • 
an abrupt yert?u| pounce; Olivia’s abortion 
took place luridly on screen. Her affair with 
Rollo, however, was preceded Into something 
far more softly idyllic than the novel offers: 
gleaming period cars yvere wheejed out for 
romantic drives through picture-pdsjicfird scen- 
ery; meadows rippled on the screen as music 
thrilled anti throbbed over the soundtrack.. 

Amid the moody muzak and visual candy- 
- floss, soine performances still managed to.sugt 
gest the novel’s sharper flavour. Michael York 
-speech as meticulously clipped as his mous- 

• tache - was. a cohylnc(ng!y ^nservatiye phil- 
anderer, physically extrovert but shying from 
emotional directness, a? unquestioning^ fit- 
ting into the conventions of his class as.into his, 
Savile Row suitings- Rosalind Ayrbs gave an 

effectively mannered portrayal of highly artifi- 
dal Etty, Faith Brook-made a formidably m*. 
dous Lady Spencer. And, Holly dt Jpng, her 
. mouth a‘ caripine, pout of jutting, serisualdls-, 
shtis^actioni was an exuberantly unstable Mari- 
gold., With rich/performances like Oiese .pfl' 

hand » it W?hted partl6ul9rly .un^ 

35e Sbi^pt bnvtj sfetHed for so J«*po.yer- 

;yjshjfed a 1 yefflp/? ,5 iy. - -■ 


eloquent response to Illica ’s deft juxtaposition 
of highly dramatic scenes with others of a 
marked lyrical order. Where verismo rears its 
head is in those sudden, excessive outbursts of 
white-hot passion in the vocal writing for the 
two male antagonists. Generally speaking, 
there is a muscular quality to the music largely 
due to Giordano's pre-eminently diatonic 
melody and harmony; “weakening" chroma- 
tics are rarely encountered. 

After over half a century and one or two 
postponements Covent Garden has at last 
staged the opera in a production by Michael 
Hampe brought over from Cologne. Hampe 
follows the composer's intention to the letter, 
taking his cues not only from the text but, 
evidently, from the music too. The sets 
conceived by Ezio Frigerio and executed by 
William Orlandi are not more than adequate, 
but the costumes (Franca Squarciapino) vivid- 
ly conform to the time of action. 

Chtnier is Jos6 Carreras, who promises to 
become the new favourite among present-day 
front-rank tenors. He is in full control of his 
powerful lyrical voice, singing throughout with 
great ardour and a perfect legato. Rosalind 
Plowright as his Maddalena produces tone of 
alluring warmth and dramatic thrust, but as yet 
lacks the expressive flexibility the role de- 
mands. Bernd Weikl, with his commanding 
baritone, draws an imposing portrayal of the 
quasi-viliain Girard and proves his musicallty 
in exemplary phrasing. Of the minor roles in 
this well-chosen cast Cynthia Buchan stands 
out for a neat cameo of the Mulatto girl, Bersi, 
while Anny Schlemm obtains an astonishingly 
impressive effect from her brief appearance as 
the blind old Madelon offering her grandson to 
fight for the Revolution - a typical touc i this of 
Illica’s, who excelled in the invention of pic- 
turesque detail for enlivening a scene. The 
orchestral playing under Richard Armstrong 
leaves nothing to be desired in idiomatic deliv- 
ery of this effective but not very subtle score. 


OMMENTARY 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 162 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach (his office not later than 
March 16. A prize of £10 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or Tailing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 162" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on March 23. 

1 The day is now well advanced. And yet it is perhaps 
a little soon for my song. To sing too soon is fatal. 1 
always find. On the other hand it is possible to leave 
it loo late. 

2 'T may sing now", he replied, and did. 

His thin voice rose, and gave out one sound after 
another. At times there seemed rhythm, at times 
there was an illusion of a Western melody. But the 
ear, baffled repeatedly, soon lost any due, and 
wandered In a maze of noises, none harsh or 
unpleasant, none intelligible. 

3 The tune said, more or less, how Eve, gathering her 
robes about iter, stands reluctant still to let her dewy 
mantle fall. The herded flocks, the tune continued, 
in pence repose. 

Competition No 158 
Winner: John Marine mey 
Answers: 

1 We spent Christmas at Boston. It was deep in snow, 
and everything we touched gave us an electric shock. 
Flumes, blue and livid, sprang from keyholes when 
keys were put into them. David, touching Osbert’s 
forehead to show him where he had a smut, received 
(and communicated) such a shock that his left arm 
was useless for the rest of the day, and Osbcrt gave a 
piercing howl. I touched nothing excepting through 
the medium of n glove 

Edith Sitwell, tetter to John Lehmann, January 6, 
1949. 

2 It was a quiet, sultry summer, the summer they 
electrocuted the Rosenbcrgs, and! didn’t know what 
I was doing in New York. I’m stupid about 
exccutioas .... It had nothing to do with me, but I 
couldn’t help wondering what it would be like, being 
burned alive all along your nerves. 

Sylvia Plath. The Bell far, chapter 1. 


NEW FROM CARGANET 


Tumult . 

BOTHO STRAUSS 

Tu/mz/f, Strauss’ finest novel to date, 
is an uncompromising account of the 
relations of a father and daughter In 
contemporary Germany. The political 
analogies are not far to seek. 

Strauss, best-known In Britain as a 
playwright, Is the leading novelist of 
his generatlon.lSBN 0 85635 472 4 
Hardback £7.95 ' 

. The Blue Flame-Tree. 

JEAN-LOUIS BAGHIO’O 

, Winner pf the Prlx.dp Caralbes ... 

Set In Baghlo’o’s native Guadeloupe, 
this novel chronicles three 
generations of a legendary family, 
exploring racial tension and ’ - . 
assimilation, slavery, emancipation, 
landscape; It extends thel possibilities - 
of the novel as It unfolds its vibrant, 
unfamiliar worid.lSBN 0 85635 470 8 
Hardback £7.95 f 

Collected Poems 
1912-1944 

H.D. (Hilda Doolittle) 

j "H.D. created a suprame fiction that 1 
speaks of a possibility long repressed 
In our culture the possibility that a 
■ woman m&y enter literary history' * 



neither as a ‘muse* nor. as a .‘Dryad’ 
but by writing a uniquely female 1 
'Volume of the new 1 ," •’* 

New York Times Book Review 
ISBN. 0: 85635 475 9 A 

Hardback (670 ptigea) £ 1 0.95 / 
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Equivocations of the Chief 


Roy Foster 


J. P. O’CARROLL and JOHN A. MURPHY 
(Editors) 

De Valera and HEs Times 
208pp. Cork University Press. IR£15. 
0902561261 
JOHN McCOLGAN 

British Policy and the Irish Administration 
1920-22 

178pp. George Allen and Unwin. £10. 

004 9410113 
SHEILA LA WLOR 
Britain and Ireland 1914-23 
291pp. Gill and Macmillan. £20. 

0389204099 • 

“Everything begins with mysticism and ends 
with politics.” Pdguy’s aphorism could have 
been coined for Eamon de Valera, and indeed 
for the history of the twentieth-century Irish 
state. From a shadowy Irish- American back- 
ground, the austere intellectual (mathemati- 
cian nnd Gaelic zenlot) emerged, via the 1916 
Rising, and captured the leadership of Sinn 
Ffin; yet in the Anglo-Irish War and the en- 
suing Treaty negotiations he stayed in the 
background while more concrete figures like 
Collins and Griffith took practical initiatives to 
recast the Irish question. Rejecting the com- 
promise of the Irish Free State, de Valera 
^ opted for recession from old allies, and a civil 
war fought on the issue of the oath of allegiance 
(not the partition of the country). Giving up 
the hopeless fight, in 1926 he left his intransi- 
gent followers in the wilderness and magically 
re-entered constitutional politics by. taking his 
place at the head of Fianna Ffiil, a new party 
operating within a political system whose legal- 
ity he denied. By verbal metamorphosis, he 
reconstructed Anglo-Irish relations into a state 
v' .61 “external association" which he could 
• accept, and settled down to being the Kenyntta 
i i /';ijf.b|s peQple. AU that was left’ was the un- 
y ;j? * , the Arid that* J 

■ said, was “a thing of ihe mind only". 

. The strange Republic over which he pre- 
sided had followed a similar path, from mystic 
.. beginnings to pragmatic power-broking. In 
I political practice as in the founder^ life,- pious- 
. intransigence was replaced by sophisticated 
(ximpromlse. Tbip was one reason why the Re T 
.. V public, and tester viewed, each, other with 
mutual suspicion; for in the North murderous 
' > .mysticlfnti shpwed no sign of giving' way to . 
• pragmatism. But through their acceptance of • 


and O’Neill; a less hagiographical study must 
await the unrestricted opening of the de Valera 
archives in 1985, and the completion of work 
currently in progress. Until then, speculation 
about the reasons for the commutation of his 
death sentence in 1916, his relations with Col- 
lins, and even the contents of his birth certifi- 
cate, will remain. 

The mysteriousness inseparable from his 
name points up de Valera's indebtedness to the 
Parnellite tradition of leadership - not only in 
the balancing net between constitutional and 
revolutionary themes, but also in the style of 
his politics. When Churchill accused him of 
sabotaging Britain's war effort by his neutral 
stance, de Valera’s contemptuous answer re- 
peated Parnell’s reaction to the Piggot forger- 
ies and the Special Commission - it was not for 
him to be judged by England. Such tactics paid 
handsome dividends. Both men were called 
“the Chief”; and when John A. Murphy de- 
scribes the props of de Valera’s stage-manage- 
ment, the sense of ddjd vu is inescapable. "The 
long black cloak with the silver clasp, the theat- 
rical epiphany on horseback, the aura of enig- 
ma, the austerity and even slight exoticism -all 
was intended to convey the overwhelming 
sense of destiny . . 


Tammany methods, class hatreds and intoler- 
ance, which soured Irish life, corrupted Parlia- 
ment, and hustled King Edward into his 
grave’’.) Deliberate ambiguity helped de 
Valera make the transition to constitutional 
agitation; Brian Farrell’s excellent contribu- 
tion on his political style points out that when 
founding Fianna Ffiil he stressed the usefulness 
of a name that “defied accurate translation". In 
the same mode, Ronan Fanning’s characteris- 
tically elegant dissection of de Valera’s rela- 
tions with the IRA discusses the nomenclature 
applied by the newly constitutionalist republi- 
cans to their erstwhile comrades-in-arms. The 
IRA had once been referred to, in de Valera’s 
Platonic shorthand, as "the Irish people"; in 
the late 1920s they became "the Republican 
section which is not in Fianna Ffiil"; by the 
1930s, they were “traitors against the state". 

To someone of de Valera's calibre these 
metaphysical difficulties were worthwhile, be- 
cause state-making was fundamentally more 
satisfying than puritan withdrawal: all the 
more because he had very definite ideas about 
a frugal, rural democracy, eschewing material- 
ism and embracing Catholic social values. Or 
had he? Work by Dermot Keogh and others 
has shown that he held the ring against press- 



De Valent on his return to Dublin after attending the Truce Conference, July 192 1. 


Bene ath the cloak, what was he conjuring? 
To those of the Trefity tradition his greatest sin 
must always be his fomenting of civil war; but 
this, like so much else about the period, is 
being subjected tp revision, John McCplgan’s 
UmttatlojK in economic and foreign affairs, „ study of British [ Policy and the Irish Admin Is- 
polidriahs .to; i(h& Republic wCreabl^to cpn- tratlon «- scrupulous, slightly acid and impartial 

‘ ‘-i throughout - finds that de Valera's intransig- ' 

cnee was rtot the vital proximate cause of the 
outbreak; of the hostilities with his old com- 
rades in 1 922. Here as elsewhere, British pre ss- 
ure and Collins’s agonizingly difficult position 
al gOajsi Jnjal); these processes ( the key figure .. as , leader of the : Treaty; forces helped (p set 
wi^d^eflota.>Thp wjbrks under review Impli- events in ; motion. When one .considers the ' 


struct the ; tnost feriiarkably stable post-colonial * 
democratib: state .of modern 1 ; Ernest ajprbcess' 

. also pided by coyer t continuities from the years 
• of /British' rule, iotld : by |he national flair/ for 



ure from Catholic zealots at least as much as he 
gave in to It; and the famous 1943 speech about 
a land of happy homesteads and dancing at 
crossroads, quoted by nearly every contributor 
to the O’Carroll-Murphy collection, now 
appears both atypical and disingenuous. Even 
if he cherished the belief that welfare payments 
would “drive the unfit into matrimony”, his 
style as party leader prevented his imposing 
such ideas. For in the long run, Farrell be- 
lieves, he proved “provokingly patient with 
opposition, agonizingly tolerant of the 
irrelevant, overwhelmingly understanding of 
the stupid". An. emollient approach to oppo- 
the elision into constitutional* 


doctrinal edge he brought to politics 

. . .. ■ . — r ^_ r . .-.red in. proportion* as his theological , 

• ! be^ubibiis, because he ^as.the supreme sha J ■ ■ torn and Ireland 19J4-23. includes, after pains- temperament softened; ' .; . 
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. tion edited by J. P. Q’CarroII andJohri/^v he would be dissatisfied with the ihrnis brought 1 lesfi than the Free State. McColgan hfis illumin- 

ated thjs basis of these, describing a “transfer of 
^ybicli. ^d^phded to the level of s'quab- 
Plijjfc ajpfejtf.t furniture ; bU( alsoaspired to levy- 
ing the c6nstj(iitlohalghostof Bt tosh dominion 
. r ... - v -.- -,- r r7— . - r- . Sithpg .crowned poa&: grave; - frKe pfo-ih- 

ioteUecjualS followed plnir dependence frantework^of government’ vjras 



politics during the period of the Rising, War 
and Treaty, moving from side to side of the 
Irish Sea; the emphasis is on day-to-day in- 
teractions and the unforeseeable nature of the 
eventual result. De Valera appears once more 
as a culpable pragmatist rather than an austere 
perfectionist; "study economics and read The 
Prince", he had advised apolitical tyro in 1921. 
But, as Geardid 6 Tuathaigh points out in a 
trenchant contribution to Dc Valera and His 
Times, the social and economic implications of 
"independence" were never clarified. 

Nor, of course, were the implications of 
partition for what has come to be called "verbal 
republicanism". As John Bowman has bril- 
liantly shown in De Valera and the Ulster Ques- 
tion, this remained the one circle which the old 
conjuror could not square; and the studies by 
McColgan nnd Lawlor return inexorably to the 
wishful thinking on both sides which obscured 
the question. Collins's difficulties after the 
Treaty recur, and the rapid but unspoken 
acceptance of "southern separatism". McCol- 
gan shows the British government’s preoc- 
cupation with Ulster's position while drafting 
the Government of Ireland Bill, writing in 
“Ireland" where the six north-eastern counties 
were all that really concerned them. Similarly, 
the pretence of eventual co-operation between 
North and South did not stop them bending to 
pressure from Ulster Unionists (inevitable, as 
Lawlor emphasizes, in the special political dr- 
cumstances weathered by Lloyd George in 
1920). “The British", in McColgan's words, 
“unable to reconcile the goal of a self-gov- 
erning united Ireland with the particularism of 
Unionist Ulster, invented a political fiction 
which they alluded to as "voluntary co-opera- 
tion between North and South" and relied 
upon it as evidence to the world that they had 
done all they could to make the Irish agree.” 
Metaphysics again: de Valera himself could 
not have played it better. 

It might have been supposed that the Treaty 
negotiations would expose the illusion; but, as 
the same authority astutely remarks, partition 
enabled the Treaty negotiations to proceed - 
not the other way round. Sinn F6in missed the 
importance of the 1920 legislation in transfer- 
ring services to the north; the mandarins con- 
tinued quietly to prepare the civil service for 
devolution and partition. De Valera's consUt* 
tional convolutions in the ensuing decades 
changed nothing of this. While unity deeply 
preoccupied him, he is recorded as declaring 
that he would not take it if it meant, for inst- 
ance, abandoning the restoration of spoke 
Irish. Nowadays, the price that most citizens 9 
the Republic would deem not worth paywg 8 
more likely to be Irish neutrality. Intere«ln&y* 
de Valera also opted for this priority In I < 
when Churchill apparently offered him a un- 
ited Ireland in return for entering the war. 
Valera's refusal may have bech an 
what he elsewhere called looking into n s 
heart to find out what the Irish people wantw - 
a prerogative he was always ready to ciairo_ 

' What is more surprising, and more imp 
ive, is the' number of people who acqutecea 
the process throughout his long life ®. P?. 

This may be because of the “other de ■ 
the pragmatist beneath the cloak. In De . a . 
and the Ulster Question, Bowman 
striking account of the Chiefs !* c ® c l0 hnll5e j n 
the decision was mnde at a lonely p 

1923 to abandon military resistance to 

• State. .. . 

. When the meeting broke °Sr to*" 

. Lyhch and de Valera were WaMng t°get ^ lhc 
from the farm-house where JJLj Tom 

agreement when Lynch said:M wo d 

Clarke [the. Intransigent Fenian ^i era stop- 

19161 Would think of tlu 5! 8 , 0 li' o a« he said. '‘ H ® 

ped in bis tracks. . ar ^* 8 u U ever know 
has not oiir responsibilities- No b° dy for . 

what he would do, for this situation d . wilh 

him: BUt U has arisen for Us ^^.^LniibUlty.’': ■ 
our Intelligence and conscious of our , 

■ Op December 14 Seaihus 
the ’Ewart-Biggp Prize, awarded 
work encouragihg peace ana 
betWeeri t he ; pebp I es; o f B ri Wi ri 
" Bpwiflpit /in Belfast'. Shoeing 
^;a$ute ear for‘ polities , hj 
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JAROSLAV SEIFERT 
An Umbrella from Piccadilly 
Translated by Ewald Osers 
80pp. London Magazine Editions. £7.95. 
0904388433 
The Casting of Dells 

Translated by Paul Jagasich and Tom O'Grady 
64pp. The Spirit That Moves Us Press. Morly 
5klar/P.O. Box 1585 Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
093037021 X 

During the first republic, the Czech poet Jaros- 
lav Seifert was editor of various Communist 
Parly publications, but left the Party in 1919, 
on perceiving the true character of Gottwald. 
When the communists seized power in 1948, 
^ Jiey lost little time in stamping out su rrealism - 
a movement with which Seifert's work is clear- 
ly associated, and which was automatically sus- 
pect, on account both of its Western orienta- 
tion, and of its love of recondite symbots, be- 
hind which unwelcome meanings might be con- 
cealed. Seifert continued to publish in the offi- 
cial press, since he was popular and had in- 
fluential connections. It was not until 1950, 
with the publication of PlseA o Viktorce (The 
Song of Viktorka), that he fell properly out of 
favour. He still managed to publish officially, 
owing to the enterprise of a brave publisher, 
who issued his books with pre-communist date 
stamps. And in 1956, after the death of Stalin, 
he was reprieved, and even given an official 
position in the Writers’ Union. Thereafter he, 
along with other surrealists, began to gain some 
mural of the u means of communication* 1 . 

An interesting consequence ensued. Sur- 
realism, until then enormously popular among 
younger Czech intellectuals, who instinctively 
love anything that is hated by communists, 
began to lose its following. The younger gen- 
eration turned instead to a more spiritual tradi- 
tion, represented by Vladimir Holan (a friend 
jjrf Siefert’s, vividly evoked in An Umbrella 
fan Piccadilly ), and Bohuslav Reyndk, both 
rf whom were heavily persecuted after 1968. 
S«ifert too fell again into disfavour, having 
loudly proclaimed, in the wake of the Soviet 
'Ntorion, that a writer cannot remain silent 
"’benthe authorities utter nothing but lies. The 
“thorities have ways of disproving such state- 
ments; nevertheless, official tolerance of the 
“realist idiom continues, and Seifert’s poetry 
jj® continued to be openly collected and re- 
pnnted. In 1977 a new samizdat collection 
JPPeared- Morouvjf Sloup (Plague Column) - 
"wch has yet to be translated. This was fol- 
by An Umbrella from Piccadilly. Both 
“Jc now been brought out by official pub- 
JJjng houses, and on his eightieth birthday 
ifert was congratulated, not only by Rudd 
Whfch he worked in its early days), 
even by President Husak. 


Czech becomes dead English prose: 

He dearly loved the child. 

He shared with him the woman's love 
and he would smile 

whenever the boy was trying to get hold of 
her nipples. 

That is Ewald Osers's line-by-line render- 
ing. The dreadful fourth line is in fact the only 
one in which Osers departs from a plodding 
literalness. The Czech verb lapat (to snatch) is 
transformed into the perfective zalapat , a word 
whose use is normally confined to the descrip- 
tion of breathing: to snatch at the air, to catch 
one’s breath. It provides Seifert with a bunch 
of soft syllables expressive of the hungry, kiss- 
like, implacable snatching of the child, and 
forms the cadence of an alliterative line full of 
the sound of a child's liquid breathing: “kdyi 
chlapec kaidou chvlli zalapal ...” - literally: 
when the boy every now and then snatched (for 
breath, as it were, but at her nipples). It is hard 
to imagine how the effect, achieved by the 
simplest means, could be recreated in English, 
without sacrificing the simplicity of Seifert’s 
style. And no doubt Osers is right to aim for 
simplicity first, and leave the subtleties to look 
after themselves. 

The same sense of priorities motivates Paul 
Jagasich and Tom O'Grady, in their rather 
more elegant translation of The Casting of 
Bells, a collection published in 1968. Again the 
English reader is given a version which copies 
the random arrangement and simple, dignified 
language of the original. But it flows better, and 
responds more flexibly to the whimsical nature 
of Seifert’s inspection. Here is a typical example, 
in which a clichfi is just sufficiently brightened by 
tlie image that follows, to capture the reader's 
attention: 


Besides, you seldom find out 
What women are really thinking about. 

Their little thoughts elude you 

just as small birds barely touch the human voice 

when their claws clench the phone lines. 

The image, indeed, matters so much to Seifert 
that he sacrifices everything, even thought, for 
the sake of it. What he loses in depth and 
concentration, he gains in charm; and it is not 
surprising that he has been one of the more 
popular among modem Czech poets. A severe 
view of his recent verses would liken them to 
those of Adrian Henri or Roger McGough. 
But Seifert is in fact more serious, and more 
genuine, than that implies. 

77ie Casting of Bells is as much occupied with 
death as is the later volume. But death is not 
the major theme of either; in both, love is the 
poet's chief preoccupation - unattainable 
young love, seen with the intense nostalgia of 
age, and mingled intricately with the feeling of 
the poet for his home city of Prague, in which 
he can no longer wander. (The reason for his 
confinement has been, however, not liouse 
arrest, as Paul Jagasich and Tom O'Grady 
claim in their introduction, but a game leg.) In 
one poem Seifert thanks God for providing 
such a setting for his life; in others he busily 
remembers his old haunts - the steps to the 
castle, the river bank. the Lu2ice seminary, Jan 
Zrzavy's studio. One piece, perhaps the most 
charming in the later collection - “Mr Kr6s- 
ing’s Top Hat” - is entirely given over to this 
gentle evocation of a beloved city. The follow- 
ing is typical; the poet begins by McGoughing, 
but cures himself with a breath of Apollinaire: 

Prague was gazing out of all her windows, 
smiling happily 
at herself. 


Breaking the mould 


George Gomori 


BOGDAN A CARPENTER 
The Poetic Avant-Garde in Poland, 1918-1939 
234pp. University of Washington Press. £18. 
0295959967 , 

Bogdana Carpenter’s book is the first scholarly 
study in English on the poetic achievement of 
the Polish avant-garde. Avant-garde trends 
appeared in Poland some years later than in 
Italy or Russia and the best Polish writers 
associated with bold innovation (such as S. I. 
Witkiewicz or Gombrowicz) were not really 
part of the movoment itself. In poetry, how- 
ever, the so-called “Cracow Avant-garde” cre- 
ated an alternative model to neo-romantidsra 
and also to the voluble, diffuse “emotional” 
poetry of the Warsaw group Skamander. At 
the time Skamander was vastly more popular 


than any variant of the avant-garde and this 

SelfpW f - — - popularity persisted well into the post-war 

*uert is now eighty-two years old, and years , it was on i y ; n the 1960s (as Mrs Carpen- 

A pleasing feature of bis latest, collec- (er writes) that “the formal innovations .of 

avant-garde poetry became the common herit- 
age of a wide range of [Polish] poets”. 

• The first two sections of The Poetic Avant- 
Garde In Poland are devoted to Futurism arid 
the Cracow Avant-garde, while the remaining 
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w 1* characteristic of Seifert's pbst- 
unaffected, direct, with no versi- 
^^o^d-what the imagery requires. It 
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O 561,8 - writes “and 
? so .cUnuriatJng the only subtle- 


two bear less definite titles such as “Different 
Solutions” and “The New. Voices in Polish 
Poetry". This arrangement is not inconsistent, 
as even in the. first two sections Carpenter 
assigns separate chapters to individual poets, 
and a general description of poetic program- 
mes is followed by sensitively sketched por- 
traits 6f the people who had created the mani- 
festo^. While all Polish Futurists took {lome^ 
thing from either Marinettl or Mayakovsky/ 
Khlebnikov, Carpenter rightly stresses riot 
only that which separates them from these 
foreigii models but also how they differ among 
each 'other , aearly , the “Formlst poetand 
painter TVtus Czyzewski was a quite different 
sort of a Futurist from the poet-revolut onary 


Avant-garde more lasting was probably Us 
attempt to work out a coherent art theory. 
There was a difference in age which may have 
helped - Tadeusz Peiper, the most original of 
the theoreticians of the Polish avant-garde, 
was already past thirty when he founded the 
literary review Zwrotnlca (The Switch). His 
constructivism, not so much in awe of the won- 
ders of modern technology as insisting on the 
special role of the metaphor In the poetic pro- 
cess, made possible a definite “break with Che 
mimetic theory of literature” in Poland. Peiper 
built his poems from metaphors which had no 
emotional interrelations, merely intellectual or 
linguistic ones. This brought his poetry close to . 
seventeenth-century Mannerism and to mod- 
ern Spanish “ultraism" (he was influenced by 
Gdngora and Huidobro, whom he read in the 
original). His friend and disciple Julian Prey- 
bos, while aiming at a constructivistic poetic 
language, based bis poetics on a multiple 
visualization of his themes. Carpenter devotes 
her longest chapter to Przybos’s poetry and her, 
analysis is meticulously fair, but one suspects 
that; her sympathies lie more wjlh such “differ- 
ent solutions” as those of Jan Bre$ kowski and 
Adam Wazyk who, each in his own way, integ- 
rated the surrealist technique pf associations 
into their worje. . ■ , 

The evaluation of Jozef Czechowicz's poetry 
which follows the chapter on Wazyk is basically 
sound, although I might add that in one respect 
CzeChowicz deliberately ignored the canons of 
the Cracow Avant-garde: he restored musical- 
ily to t]ie poem; While the sonorities of. his 
yerse are amply described, it is interesting that 
in this case Carpenter abandons [he diachronic 
approach used in some previous chapters - 
Czechowicz's . early, heavily avant-garde 
poems from fire collection KamteA (Stone, 
1927) go unnoticed. And from his last cdllec- 
tfpn the ppern "zal" (sorrow) could have been 
used to illustrate the ^catastrqphlst" nature" of 
his poetry better than earlier poems predicting 
war in sombre though vague metaphprs. 


Bietre* nnd, every- ideals Po(th Futurism was, zaum poetry 


Across the road in die Cafe Slavia 
Karel Tcige had the night before cut up 
some erfipe de chine to make a spring dress 
for young poetry. 

Seifert belongs to a school of Czech poets 
who hoped to cure themselves of Germanic 
and Austrian influence through a dose of mod- 
ernism and Paris. The literary ancestors of 
these verses are Apollinaire (whom Seifert 
translated), Fluard and Ponge. Their charm is 
that of surrealism, adapted to the whimsical 
humour and resigned melancholy which the 
modern Czech public requires of its poets. Like 
his contemporaries Teige and Nezval, Seifert 
sees Prague through Parisian eyes. And, like 
many a Pratan, he finds no language better 
suited to hi$ experience than that of the sur- 
realists. Whether or not one agrees that Seifert 
is one of the greatest living Czech poets (an 
opinion less widespread in his homeland than it 
used to be), he is certainly one of the most 
representative, in his life as in his writings. The 
official approval of his poetry may be an en- 
couraging development. It might also suggest 
that the authorities have sufficient literary 
judgment to recognize that a verse ruled by 
whimsy is so little able to interpret the world as 
to be unlikely to change it. Perhaps the com- 
munists. are belatedly realizing how grateful 
they ought to have been to the French surreal- 
ists. If all Czech writers had continued in the 
more Germanic vein of their forbears - seek- 
ing, like the great poets Vrchlicky and Bfezina, 
to discover a literature of humanity, a cosmo- 
politan foundation for the Czech national spirit 
- then there would now be no poetry harmless 
enougii to publish. 


Laughter 

Their voices uncontrolled , 

Their sunburned muscles hard 
Against the grey and gold 
Of beach and promenade, 

The local youngsters drift 
Through light that interests 
This boy’s abandoned shirt, 

That girl’s inventive breasts. 

At thirty comes the fear 
That negligence is lost; 

Our bodies start to wear 
Each posture like a cast, 
Discretion brings its cramp 
And dignity its fuss 
To little shifts that vamp 
The once spontaneous. 

My children thread and turn 
Through shuttled waves, or dance 
On spindles of the sun 
As bigger tides advance, . 

While I remain composed , 

In shadow on a chair, / ■ 

My adolescence, closed , 

My dreams in ill-repair, 

And gracelessly resist 
This sudden need to have 
Some reason to exist, 

Some formulary of love. 

I hug a can of beer 
And lean towards the light. 

Soft puffs of cloud adhere , ■ 
Taut surfaces invite; 

Against the grey and gold 
Of beach and promenade 
Down stejps the sounds unfold, 
Through walls the voices fade 
And smaller talk invests 
And nods and smiles divert 
Those inattentive breasts; 

That white, abandoned fihirt. 
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Finding their tongue 
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Family failings 


Book versus bell and candle 


Mariorum 


David Ridgway 

GIULIANO BONFANTEand LARISSA 
BONFANTE 

The Etruscan Language: An introduction 
174pp. Manchester University Press. £25. 
0719009022 

The historian of Etruria would normally be 
well advised to use the methods of the text-free 
prehistorian, with a bias towards the imperson- 
al economic basis. By this I mean that the 
Etruscans themselves are as elusive as the Iron 
Age communities of Britain are, and as the 
inhabitants of fifth-century Athens would be if 
ail the works of the Greek epic and lyric poets, 
dramatists, philosophers and historians had 
disappeared virtually without trace. 

That Etruscan literary and historical writings 
once existed cannot be doubted. The Etruscan 
treatment of Greek myths and legends is per- 
ceptible in the scenes engraved on bronze mir- 
rors, painted on figured vases and portrayed in 
terracotta sculpture; and the ieamed Emperor 
Claudiuscould hardly have compiled an Etrus- 
can history in twenty volumes (now lost, too) if 
he had not had access to at least some native 
sources. But there it is. Etruscan writing of the 
centuries between the seventh and the first has 
survived under only three singularly unpromis- 
ing headings: 13,000 short inscriptions, mainly 
funerary; seven longer texts (of which by far 
the longest has fewer legible words than this 
review); and a unique model of a sheep liver 
which prescribes (for teaching or reference in 
omen-reading) the correlations between its 
sections and the celestial quarters assigned to 
one or more of twenty-one named Etruscan 
gods. 

For some,; the very paucity of the raw mat- 
erial available for study has always constituted 
a challenge. And it goes without saying that a 
'pereans toijly no previous experi- 
• ^riceoF Efruscah sludies tifte felt betffet qiial- 


Bonfonte, who is an Etruscan specialist {Etrus- 
can Dress . 1975; Out of Etruria, 1981)but nota 
linguist, contributes an extended introduction 
to Etruscan archaeology. This collaboration 
between father and daughter thus combines 
the best features of the late Michael Coulson's 
Teach Yourself Sanskrit with an incisive 
account of the setting in which such Etruscan 
texts as we have were written. The dual 
approach is a profitable one, and archaeo- 
logists will learn no less from it than linguists. 

Throughout, the emphasis is on those facts 
about which there is general agreement: this is 
a textbook, the first on its subject ever pub- 
lished in English, and it abounds in worked 
examples drawn from the great data-banks de- 
scribed above. It will come os a surprise to 
many to learn that it is possible to compile a 
systematic, though incomplete, description of 
Etruscan grammar. Nouns, pronouns and 
verbs can be identified, and so can their various 
inflections, among which names of gods are 
entitled to a specifically divine nominative case 
- a purely linguistic phenomenon that accords 
well with the notorious religious preoccupa- 
tions of the Etruscans, attested both by Livy 
and archaeological ly by the sanctuaries con- 
structed and maintained all over Etruria from 
the late seventh century. By about the same 
time, it is clear even to cemetery archaeologists 
that Etruscan society had developed on the 
lines of the Greek city-state model; this, too, is 
reflected epigraph icaily in a new (and non- 
Greek) three-name system of defining indi- 
vidual Etruscans (eg, Aulus Velimna, son of 
Larth). 

Much can also be deduced about Etruscan 
pronunciation, and it is shown that the initial 
stress accent was introduced into Etruscan, as 
into Latin, around 500 dc. The evidence here 
comes from the careful study of Etruscan tran- 
scriptions of foreign names, which also provide 
more reliable indications than foreign goods of 
th^ presence In Etruria- oE actual foreigners, 


Michael Crawford 

KEITH HOPKINS 

Death and Renewal: Sociological Studies in 
Roman History 

276pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521249910 

In one respect, at least, modern scholars are 
better off than the gladiators who form the 
subject of Keith Hopkins’s first chapter, 
"Murderous Games"; in scholarly con- 
troversy, heads roll only metaphorically and 
the authors of intemperate hypotheses can 
withdraw or restate them or try something else 
altogether. The absence of any real penalty 
for delinquent or defeated scholars is just as 
well; few Roman historians can have put down 
this book with the comfortable feeling that 
their views were just as plausible as before. Not 
that Hopkins’s criticisms are ever less than po- 
lite (though one ought to spell correctly the 
names of those against whom one mounts a 
prolonged assault, note the unfortunate Geza 
Alffildy on pp 126-7), in a book that is witty, 
elegant and a sustained pleasure to read. There 
is a message, but the ever-present self-irony of 
the author has the upper , hand over any 
temptation to preach, and that is an improve- 
ment over his earlier Conquerors and Slaves. 

The book’s principal achievement is to place 
discussion of the history of the Roman OIHe on 
an entirely new basis; to do this it draws heavily 
on methods of investigation and argument 
characteristic of the social sciences. It is parti- 
cularly important that enormous care is de- 
voted to making explicit the assumptions in- 
volved and openly testing the hypotheses ad- 
vanced. One should not be impatient with the 
step-by-step approach which follows from 


arc that at all levels of the political 41ite there 
was a very high rate of replacement of the 
families whose members actually held office' 
that this fact cannot be explained simply in 
demographic terms; in particular, that families I 
which did maintain a place among the holders 
of office in a later generation often had spare 
sons, ns it were, in that generation, who made 
no attempt to enter the political filite, while 
remaining members of the social dlite; and that 
even if there were only one son, he might well 
not opt to hold office, while again retaining 
high social status. 

This last conclusion is advanced more 
strongly for the Empire than for the Republic 
and I suspect that the choice not to compete far 
office perhaps played a greater role under the 
Republic than Hopkins allows. His account of 
the reasons for the high rate of replacement of - - 
the political Olite of the Republic gives great 
prominence to demographic and quasi-demo- 
graphic factors; it is possible to suggest a cou- 
ple of modifications. At this point, Hopkins 
draws largely on traditional source material 
and uses it in a traditional way -as he does also 
in the first chapter, and the fourth, ou attitudes 
to death. He argues that the cost of political life 
under the Republic drove some families out of 
it and that changing attitudes to personal rela- 
tionships led to a declining birth-rate nt the end 
of the Republic. 

These arguments seem to me not to be 
strong, quite apart from Hopkins’s odd ex- 
pression of surprise that Latin poetry should 
provide evidence for attitudes to personal rela- 
tionships. For although the cost of political fife 
naturally went up at Rome as wealth flowed in 
from the empire, the scale of this wealth ought 
to have made it easier for families to avoid 
economic decline. It is admitted that the cohort 
of consuls of 139-80 dc shows no sign of a 
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had on the way, such as the demonstration that "rightl wcigh t should 
too much research is a waste of time. For the already 

absence of discussion of method in more tradi- probably be attached the tru y. ^ 
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• only a wide experience of life can bring. Hence 
the long list of other languages (it begins with 
Albanian, Armenian and. Aztec) with which 
Etruscan has been identified foT the purposes 
of decipherment and translation . None of the m 
1 areeven minimally consistent with the contem* 

- porary archaeological evidence! from Etruria 
and the other language areas proposed. . 

: The problem is in any case not one of de- 
■ cipherment: the phonetic value of all th e letters 
/used by the Etruscans hias been known since 
1833, and most of them were in fact recognized 
,.;long before. Nor is this surprising. Thp 
alphabet iti which Etiuscao was written' is a 
version of the Greok,brought by the early 
Euboean merchant-venturers to the Bay of 
Naples’ in the eighth centiny and adapted by 
.theEtniscans in the seventh for the purposes of 


Ijr wsn». Ml* IUWW.WI. — J — , 

and progress, dependent in fact on hidden tney m 
assumptions, such as that demographic pat- »n fcrti 
tems in the ancient world were similar to our The: 
own or that Romans were like British colonial sion of 

administrators, J ~ ou | 1 

The central conclusions of the second and kins ni 
third chapters, written with Graham Burton, best rc 

Stateliest version 


Jasper Griffin 


.'X language that is not at all like Greek. The ' ing to an Etruscan-English dictionary; and lists 
... . difficulties, and there are: raahy,' reside not in . .’ of mythological figures apd place-names.'' ■ 
.reading blit in understanding ihe meaning of ... In all this, I -suspect that there is only one 
. " the words contained (and in softie cases fire- , : feature that will be unfamiliaf to the Etruscan 
quently repeated) in the excruciatingly limited . .linguists .whose harpes. are frequently cited in 
■ range of surviving tex& And this is not a pro- «■ 1 Ihe notes and bibliography: recognition. That 

. fU. mmnrp.hp.nsfnn nf Hip Etruscan lanouride has 
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TheAeneid 

Translated by Robert Fitzgerald 
403pp. Harvill. £12.50.: 

0002710050 

Robert Fitzgerald, the . doyen of translators 
from the Greek, has turned his attention tq 
Latin poetry. His ■ Aeneid is evert better, it 
seems to me, than his highly successful Homer, 
and must be one of the most satisfying transla- 
tions bf our time. The poem is turned into 
'•English lines which ppsre ss or. approximate to 
j .’the rhythm of, the pentameter of! blank verse, a 


Now steal an hour of sweet repose, and I 
Will take the redder, and «hy room supp y 
To whom the yawning pitot.' » deep. . 
"Me dost thou bid to trust the treache 
The harlot-smiles of her dhsemb! lg ^ • 

And to her faith commit the Trojan 

U^nThctgh poop deck the god »' = " 

In Phorbas 1 guise, and aaid:^ ^ ^ 

Palinurus, the very sea Itself [ea dy br«* 
Moves the ships onward. Theresa j ^ 
The hour for rest has come. Put ^ ^ 

And steala respite fpr your tired eye*-. 

I'll man your tiller for a white. ^ 

Barely looked round. He ?aW: face . 

"Forget my' good ^nse for th pe ^ ^ 

The rea puts on. the.cajni swe^t . 

In that capridous monster^ . , 

Aeneas to the tricky Wln^hen 

Have been deceived so often by ^ 


Have been deceived so onen t 

archaeologists^:, producing a- lipe-fttf-Und: version;: did sO by. - The ***** 

.:®ing a unit of sbt stieisei, : ! 

W The Hou id. the patjj; Of any translatbr of the of 

V ’Ifirgft; is Dry den. Beroic cquplets impose on a 5 e a -J^ ta w ■ . d v ee ps g-godd defll 
■■ \ VirgiVa mwemCn t ' nedess^ly ; : di front tta^tighout.KW^W 

; ,. :tHatuf Kiggontinitgus b^xamet^ts, buttherhe- er to .^ h ^^i£ t J Dryden gives tlW J* 

ideally detnonstT^bli V fitfrihg -cm? flSjadcS ^. : tfe origiW^hl 6 h rater • . splendid glitter and sedu u ^ 

ptbe^.thinp arid brllliaht wrifieir/rl •.^• lus a JJ^£/ f a consistent 
X thf. Etr ^anS W 6 r&a tftke ; fa^exatpple the jjasahge. at -the end of tn D ff so long ® Pj/Jj 

god :pf sleep ' . eriableShim to 

:: J !?i r^an i L^-. ; <"■? - v bricei •• •. .. 


pubj!>)ied> iq<1978)i; 'cqU^ng ; ajid . ' : postulated - jW 
: nfew. fey H»ir)i€s Oil L df-thie’ ' fqrma)i^;friT 

; ; '^grouiid jin tHX$jiigrM,\£thjs^ ■■} [ arcb^6louca) 

' Wbifeb.has beep a fcAtiirq 0 f ;titc ptifnal, 

: 'v i- ( iHu2l r Arliifrin ’ kti jnt ' '-A II hlrt' V'iwiiinTil liri in 


:■ ;; 'pbsionateiynhd'with great cl ^rify by; G iul i ari6 " : ;f pf r ^bc;hrt(p^Wt 
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DAVID L. EDWARDS 

Christian England: Volume Two, From the 
Reformation to the Eighteenth Century 
520 pp. Collins. £12.95. 
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David L. Edwards has set himself to tell an 
epic story, the drawn-out and sometimes viol- 
ent straggle for the soul of a people. He has 
brought to his task a remarkable acquaintance 
with recent historical writing on a two- 
hundred-year period. His narrative never 
flags, and for all its compression is never dot- 
ted with mere brute fact. He moves easily from 
a description of the problems of the Eliz-. 
abethan Church to an extended analysis of the . 
■ religious sensibility of Shakespeare. Poets and 
musicians find their place here alongside 
bishops and martyrs; difficult theological 
issues are sketched out with remarkably little 
distortion, and all this with an admirable 
breadth of comprehension. Within its own 
terms of reference, it is difficult to see how 
this could have been better done. If, then, one 
puts this second volume of Provost Edwards’s 
Christian England aside ultimately dissatisfied , 
it is because of those terms of reference. Con- 
sider two striking features of the book: its claim 
to be "ecumenical history”, and the odd ab- 
sence, in this account of Christian England, of 
the people of England. 

Edwards declares in his preface that he has 
attempted to write “the first ecumenical his- 
tory of English Christianity". What is 
ecumenical history? As Edwards practises it, it 
resolves Itself into a serious effort to include a 
good deal of material on religious minority 
groups, and to write about them with sympathy 
and warmth. This is especially true of Roman 
Catholicism, and he writes as movingly about 
the Elizabethan Jesuit martyrs as he does ab- 
out the victims of Marian heresy hunts. Behind 
this even-handedness lies Edwards’s commit- 
ment to the modern ecumenical movement. 
He believes that 

talk about the gap between old end new “religions” 
u an unbridgeable abyss has been wrong. Since 
wentialiy there was one religion, here is one story of 
English Christianity. What united these English 
Qtftstlaju was far more significant than what separ- 
them. . . . The courage of all the martyrs was the 
“toe- So, at its heart, was their Christianity. 

This is admirable theology, but a question- 
able basis for an historical analysis of the Re- 
formation. In that age, differences over the 
«tome of religious authority, or the nature of 
Jurist's presence in the sacrament of the altar, 
involved, and were perceived to involve, radic- 
% different understandings of man’s relation 
toman, and man’s relation to society. Let any- 
one who doubts this reflect on the contrast 
T^en Rembrandt's world and that of Ber- 
1 “™* or fcjr that matter visit contemporary 

Northern Ireland. 

And for all his sympathy, buried not far 
the surface of Edwards’s writing 
assumptions which in fact reflect, 
"^ver unwittingly, . a ! fairly \ unrecon- 
^jeted Whig understanding of the .Refbrm- 
®to n ' The Whig tradition, sees Protestantism 
® a modem religion. To it belonged the 
fofora, and its triumph, speedy or slow, was a 
^Sone conclusion, just as certainly Catholic- 
Jy JWng pf the Middle Ages, was doomed 
^^ superseded . Edwards is aware of the 
™nouspes« of the Elizabethan Settlement, 
^I heatt hp knows it was bound to succeed, 
those who pppqsed it might be sportsmen, 
tjsre certaittlpsers. So Mary Tudor is chas- 
rwr ( upt. grasping' that "the irreversible, 
ofmedievalfeligipn’’could < be check- 
‘ ■*; all* only by vigorous . educational 
Widespread Catholic. preaching, 
3W^mentktl6h;6f the: “aitieht energetic 
< pf Coqntet-Reformation". 

fee 'wntirary, is commended for 
that no shell drive was necessary. In 
jyas little preaching, no 
riftialj. transfbnnatipn: , but: since 
urcheti,’ “had ho rival 1 ’, in time 
tiy bied: content, , men canie to 
jtjbe aumqrised servl ces”. Slowly 
ps pfpiJttbe'd a better clergy; add 
jhange ’ 1 


Cardinal Pole’s strategy for the re-Catholiciz- 
ing of England. Their efforts were not 
“doomed”, as Edwards says. Bad luck and 
early death robbed them of the success Mary’s 
half-sister was to enjoy. 

And indeed a teleological “doom" pervades 
all Edwards says about sixteenth-century 
Catholicism, which is portrayed consistently as 
a fading, lost thing. The music of Byrd is full of 
“a Catholic Englishman's nostalgia for the 
glory of the devastated shrines of his own 
nation”. Catholicism is described as “religious 
nostalgia", as adherence to “the old religion". 
Robert Persons, the principal organizer of the 
Jesuit mission to England, was "a dreamer”. 
Edmund Campion, the first Jesuit martyr, re- 
turned to England and challenged the govern- 
ment “with a strange fatalism”. Robert South- 
well (he martyr-poet came to England on his 
"doomed mission”. This insistence on lack of 
realism, nostalgia, certainty of failure, is all out 
of focus. Byrd cannot plausibly be portrayed as 
a melancholic brooding over the world he had 
lost: his music was the most forward-looking in 
the England of his own time, .and his Gradualla 
of 1605 and 1607 an eminently practical con- 
tribution to the continuing life of Catholic 
worship. Moreover, his abrasive, go-getting 
personality, his prestigious position within the 
musical establishment of the Elizabethan 
Church, his monopoly on the printing of sheet 
music in England (shared with Tallis, another 
Catholic) all combine to make him look suspic- 
iously like one of the hard-faced men who did 
well out of the Reformation. It is hindsight, not 
historical insight, which makes his religion 
seem “dodmed". 

To worried Protestants the terror of sixteenth- 
century Catholicism was not that it had been 
England's past, but that if the Pope, the 
King of Spain and the princes of Catholic 
Europe had their way, it was all too likely to be 
England’s future. Fr Persons was not an idle 
dreamer, he was an audacious schemer, a very 
different animal. The blueprint which he drew 
up for the reconversion of England, criticized 
by Edwards for lack of realism, bears a strong 
family resemblance to the measures being used 
at precisely (he same time in the highly success- 
fill recovery to Catholicism of the Habsburg 
lands of central and eastern Europe. Edmund 
Campion had himself participated ip that 
onslaught on Protestantism in Bohemia. His 
return to England was not, as Edwards sug- 
gests, the noble last stand of a gallant loser, but 
the calculated gamble of a man confident of the 
ultimate victory of the cause for which he 
fights. 

A graver defect in this volume is the absence 
of any real engagement with the religion of the 
common mass of humanity. The figures who 
move through Edwards’s pages are princes and 
prelates, poets and painters and philosophers. 
To understand why the Puritan gentry wanted 
to reform the Church, he tells us, “we must 
look at some English bishops", while to grasp 
the appeal of the Church of England to its 
members in the Stuart age “we must turn tq 
three great poets”. Catholicism is represented 
by literary priests, nuns, mystics, and Noncon- 
formity by writers of genius like Milton, 
Banyan, Baxter, Watte. This is Christian Eng- 

• land glimpsed through the deanery window, or. 
culled from leather-bound volumes In the 
Athenaeum library. What criteria of assess- 
ment are being applied in a history of Christian 
England which gives Dean Swift seven pages tq 
Bunyan's meagre three and a half (and those 
among the njost prosaic in the bopje)? 

This ia all the more disappointing because 

• one of the most exciting developments in re- 
cent work in religious history has -been the 
movement away from the world of high politics 
and clerical perspectives to. the exploration oF 

' the mental worlds of villager, townsman and 
petl* squire. What does a concentration on 
mystics like Bennet . Canfield or Augustine 
. Bakqrtellus about the Catho ic.sm of^ye^ 
men of the ffylde jn Uqcashjre? What do he 
‘ - self- explorations of; metropolian or court 
prtadwrs like Donne and Andrewes tell us 
-.about the Protestantism of lhe burghers o^ 
hundred market-towns, or the faim-lapourers 
: of the Midlands or East, Anglin? , •- ; /. .■ 

. Arid the religion of tij e P e 0Pj® a 9 

—tional element in the story Edwards .hps 

o tell. He * 


old religion" in the age of the Reformation. 

The Catholicism of the majority of those who 
retained it had perhaps something to do with 
the world of Byrd's music and Jesuit martyrs, 
but not all that much. It was a thing of the gut, 
not of the mind. It was fish on Friday, and it 
was rosary beads; it was dust from the altar- 
steps for a sore throat, sacring bread for poul- 
tices, holy water to keep witches away, prayers 
for the soul of a dead mother, the comfort of 
the holy saints in a harsh world. The history of 
Christian England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is to a large extent the history 
of the attempt to replace all that for the 
populace with something more obviously bib- 
lical, yet equally compelling. 

For some, perhaps for many, the substitu- 
tion was made. John Bunyan was a poor man, 
whose wife brought him no dowry, but she did 
have two books, both Protestant classics, 
Lewis Bayly's Practice of Piety and Arthur 
Dent’s Plain Man’s Path-way to Heaven. 
Richard Baxter's conversion began with read- 
ing "an old torn book”, loaned by “a poor day 
labourer" at his door. Edwards takes this re- 
markable transformation for granted - he has 
nothing to say about the means by which or the 
degree to which the nation became 
“vociferously protestant". Yet that trans- 
formation is certainly the most crucial and cen- 
tral feature of the history of Christian England 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
it underlies most of the other issues he does 
attempt to explain, such as the problem of 
Puritanism. For Protestantism was not a relig- 
ion the poor look to readily. It was, first and 
last, a religion of the book, and the poor, by 
and large, were illiterate. “The rabble that can- 
not read", in Baxter’s chilling phrase, were 
difficult to accommodate in a Puritan eschato- 
logy. “Where ignorance reigneth,” wrote Wil- 
liam Perkins, “there the devil rules; and where 
he rules, men are in a damnable case.” Puritan- 
ism was no mere clerical fidget about vest- 
ments or doctrinal technicalities, nor, least of 
all, a debate about political structures. It was at 
heart the hard cutting edge of a Protestantism 
committed to the conviction that many were 
called, but few chosen. Consider Arthur 
Dent's assessment of the average man's 
chances of heaven: 

Let there be taken away from us all Papists; Atheists, 
Heretlckes . . . vicious and notorious evill livers, 
swearers, drunkards, worldlings, rioters, gamesters 
and all the prophaoe multitude . . . aU carnal proles- 
tants, vatne professors, backsliders, declines . and 
cold Christians. Let all these, I say, be separated, 
and then te|I me, how manysound, sincere, faithful 
and zealous worshippers of God will be found among 
us. I suppose, we should not need the art of arilh- 
metike to number them. For I ihinke, there would be 
very fewe, in every village, towne anddtie. I doubt . 
they would walk very thinly in the streetes. ... 

Dent was an Anglican clergyman, but his 
was a vision to dizzy and appal a Church com- 
mitted to minister precisely to the "prophane 
multitude" of “cold Christians" in every “vil- 
lage, towne and citie”. The Puritan, con- 
fronted with a people wedded to the view "that 
It was a good world when the old religion was , 
because all things then were cheap”, or that "it 
was safest to do in religion as most do", might 
seek by pulpit and the civil power to root out all 
vestige of siich godlessness, or he might turn 
inwards, associating only with the godly, shun- 
ning the Gadaiene multitude, in spirit if not in 
outward aetjon a separatist. In either case he 
would repudiate any compromise with what he 
saw as heathenism. Other Protestants were less 
: drastic: George Herbert thought that , the 
Church should encourage “old customfcs” be- 
cause “country, people are much addicted to 
them, so that to fdvour them therein is to win 
their hearts, and to oppose them therein is to 
deject them 1 ’. Between those poles the Church 
of England veered: the tensions between tfieni 
are the fundamental energies shaping the his- 
tory of the Church In tije period: They never 
surface in this bobje. It is difficult to escape the 
conviction that lucid, warm and absorbing os it 
is, Christian England is a map on wliich only 
the mountain peaks and scepic Routes are 
drawn. Travellers ari warned. . .• i 
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Our man in Lambeth 
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The simultaneous appearance of Window 
onto God and Runcie: The Making of an 
Archbishop naturally prompts reflection on 
the nature of an Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
task. It is bound to include the pastoral, lit- 
urgical and administrative activities that fall to 
any holder of episcopal office. Robert Runcie 's 
period as Bishop of St Albans left no doubt 
whatever about his competence at these. What 
more is to be expected of him now? 

He is revealed in Margaret Duggan's biogra- 
phy as, like so many people in public life today, 
the product of n modest (and not particularly 
religious) middle-class home, as deeply influ- 
enced by his - very distinguished - career as a 
guards officer during the war, and as veTy 
conscious that, despite a first in Greats and a 
period as a Cambridge don. he has had 
comparatively little training as' a professional 
theologian. He comes across as an approach- 
able, humane and sensitive man with a strong 
sense of humour and a nice line in self- 
deprecatory wit, a trait which possibly hides a 
certain lack of self-confidence - something not 
to be confused with lack of courage; the 
citation for his MC is enough to make that 
clear. Where should a man of such character 
and background place his main emphasis as 
Archbishop? 

Some, both Inside and outside the Church, 

• will expect him; a$ they expect all archbishops, 

. to, ipet& dyt in defence of traditional 

5 tty of the Church bhreferveflly behind the 
priorities and values of the bien peasants within 
the Establishment, Dr Runcie rejects the role, 
and very few will blame him. The Church of 
England is not the Conservative Party at 
prayer. He rejects equally emphatically, 

. however, the suggestion that he should confine 
himself to a purely spiritual role and. not get 
.involved ih the intricacies of secular, affairs. 
“The cry is heard", he says, that “it is too 
. • complicated; it is too political; we do not know 
all the facts; we. shall be at the mercy of the 
emotional appeal”; but he is not to be put off. 
Sharing fully the conviction of his predecessor 
William Temple that religion must be con- 
cerned with the total life of society, including 
economics and politics, he accepts the con- 
sequent obligation to “step into highly technic- 
al mattets!’. If the expression of Christian in- 
rights is to get beyond the level of banal gener- 
alities, it must be based on a clear grasp arid 
correct analysis of large amounts of complin 
ated data. Christian commentary- if it is to be 
effective must be we(! : briefed and well- 
informed. The lectures on secular topics which 
occupy ju$t half of Windows onto God measure 


up very well to that description. What is more, 
they are humane, judicious and clearly argued, 
very useful contributions to current discussions 
of such topics as nuclear war, the Third World, 
race relations, education and the concept of 
justice. The Archbishop's thought is not gov- 
erned by any single political orthodoxy, but 
there is no mistaking either the insistent de- 
mand for a more righteous and compassionate 
society which runs through what he says, or the 
deep Christian commitment on which it clear- 
ly, if often implicitly, rests. 

Dr Runcie obviously feels that what matters 
is to get things done, and calculates that he will 
contribute more to the process if his proposals 
are broadly within the limits of the practicable 
than if they take the form of what he calls 
"swashbuckling and colourful” archiepiscopal 
pronunciamentos at a high level of generality. 
Not very many will quarrel with that, and only 
an occasional ecclesiastical eyebrow is likely to 
be raised at his determination to rest his pro- 
posals on sound argument rather than archi- 
episcopal authority. “1 hope”, he says at the 
beginning of one lecture, “that what I have to 
say . . . will reach you not because it is being 
said by an archbishop but because it is true.” If 
an archbishop is to rely on argument rather 
than authority in this way, he must obviously 
see to it that the argument is as convincing and 
watertight as he can make it; and it is possible 
to deduce from these lectures - what Mrs Dug- 
gan’s biography confirms - that Dr Runcie has 
derided to go further than most of his prede- 
cessors in inviting experts in various fields to 
help him with his thinking and the drafting of 
his pronouncements. Provided the advisers are 
wisely chosen, that is surely something to be 
welcomed, and it does not in the least prevent 
what he says from reflecting and expressing his 
own personality, with its distinctive combina- 
tion of earnestness and ironic, self-critical 
humour. 

In the directly religious addresses which 
. foake up, the other half of the book the trumpet 
seems to' give a more undfcrt'aift sound. Soirtfe of 
the items here are charming and beautifully 
appropriate little pieces such as the sermon on 
the occasion of the Queen Mother’s eightieth 
birthday, but many address themselves to felig- 
ious issues and problems of very various sorts, 
synodical government, for example , ecumenic- 
al relations, or the nature of the Resurrection 
event. Like the lectures, these talks are 
straightforward , well weighed and carefully set 
'out; and if the views advocated. tend to be.those 
we associate with the moderate High Church 
party of the Church of England, the Arch- 
1 bishop is Nevertheless revealed as a man of 
liberal tendency who glories in Anglican com- 
prehensiveness and roundly declares, “1 want 
. no witch hunts, 11 

This tone, however, is not consistently sus- 
tained. Dr Runcie. more than once remons- 
trates rather impatiently with excessively 'scep- 
tical theologians; in the motal sphere, he feels 
, that we eannot ‘‘See homosexual arid hetero- 
sexual relations as having equal validity" simp- 
ly on the ground of loyalty tb the tradition, 
, while with regard tb dpetrihe he insists. that we 
. must “distinguish between tHe fundamentals 


and non-fundamentals of the faith" and stand 
pat on the former. In one of his Easter sermons 
he insists dogmatically on the historicity of 
what is reported in the Gospels without so 
much as hinting that, or why, he parts company 
in the matter from a considerable scholarly 
consensus. In all this, he no doubt has in mind 
the traditional episcopal role of “guardian of 
the faith”, though we must also allow for his 
temperamental cautiousness and his obvious 
desire to demonstrate that there is a distinctive 
and identifiable Anglican position to his op- 
posite numbers in the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches (whose views, incidental- 
ly, he is in some danger of taking too seriously; 
there must be a strict limit to our sacrificing our 
own convictions in deference to other people’s. 
The Orthodox in particular could be a real 
braek on healthy developments). 

Such an uneasy combination of liberal senti- 
ments and episcopal laying down of the law is 
familiar enough; can the Archbishop be per- 
suaded to take the matter a further stage? He 
shows an awareness that there is a problem in 
this area, but it does not appear to be quite 
clearly focused. He tells us, for example, that 
"some degree of doctrinal criticism has to be 
accepted". Quite apart from the grudging tone 
and the obvious question who is to decide how 
much “a certain amount” is, the phraseology 
perhaps suggests a failure to grasp the full 
scope of the problem. Serious doctrinal criti- 
cism is part of the pursuit of truth, and the 
pursuit of truth is not something of which we 
need “some degree” and no more. By the same 
token the advice to “make up our minds that 
there are some things we do believe and some 
things we do not” sounds oddly in a period of 
rapid cultural and intellectual change; belief is 
not just a matter of the will and of moral grit. 
The fact is that galloping, and constantly 
accelerating, cultural change faces the Chur- 
ches with a need for radical reassessment. 


No doubt theologians can be relied on in any 
case to continue to follow the argument where 
it leads; but if it is true that modern cultural 
developments (in history and many other areas 
as well as in science) have created a radically 
new situation for religion, it surely makes sense 
for church leaders to acknowledge the fact un- 
reservedly and prepare their followers to face it 
and co-opcrate fully in the search for the 
appropriate response. They are bound to be 
muzzled to some extent by their representative 
role, and no one would suggest that it is for the 
Archbishop, or any other church leader, (otry 
to solve the problem by himself; it is in anycase 
too profound for any quick and once-for-aU 
“solution". Yet may we not reasonably look 
for a fuller acknowledgment of its existence 
and overriding importance than anything we 
find in Windows onto God? Church leaden 
tend to be preoccupied with the immediate 
religious issues arising from the practical prob- 
lems and decisions in which they are immersed. 
Such issues certainly dominate in (he 
Archbishop’s sermons and addresses. It might 
be a useful step if he were to expand his staff 
(Lambeth has long needed a real staff) with 
advisers who would see to it that he is kept as 
well informed, and as much on his toes, about 
the broad religious issues, as he obviously is 
already about issues in politics and economics. 

Little more need be said about the biogra- 
phy. The habit of writing "lives” of eminent 
people while they are still in niediis rebus re- 
quires a lot of justifying in other than com- 
mercial terms; but as they go, this is quite a 
respectable specimen. Obviously the work of a 
practised writer and based on careful research, 
it is clearly and interestingly written; and while 
it lacks a serious critique of Dr Runcie’s 
policies and ideas, it at least falls some way 
short of hagiography. The figure which emerges 
is recognizably the person Dr Runcie’s friends 
and acquaintance know and admire. 
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Alan Webster 

BASIL HUME ' 

To be a Pilgrim:- A Spiritual Notebook 
230pp. Slough: St Paul Publications. £7.50 
(paperback, £4.25). * 

0854392327 

Firmly quoting from John Bunyan; the parlia- 
mentarian soldier and Independent preacher, 
“Who would true valour see" , Basil Hume has 
given us notes on spirituality today which will 
be deservedly popular with Christians of all 
denominations. Here, too, a detached enquir- 
er wishing to discover how those who lead the 
post-Vatican II Church see things a? they talk 
and teach, can find a warm and reassuring 
answer to his questions. This collection of 
, addresses arid reflections, speeches arid parish 
homilies, is patently what the Archbishop of 
Westminster says arid believes. These notes 
came from the heart, not from the script-writer 
or the ecclesiastical diplomatist. Here is a pas- 
tor with a wise and intelligent concern talking 
, . at times almost as, if he was a doctor’s son who 
i happened to be speaking in church, I 
• CardinalHutne ends his section entitled 
- '‘Hints on Holiness’ 'with a sentence which 
. gitfes a clue to his ' approach to spirituality: 
"There Is a French saying which states: ‘A shd 
. :saint is a poor kind of saint ’(Un sAlnt triste est 
1 uri. triste saint)”; Hero is no sugar . where there 
1 • should be salt/ but it looks as though he has i 
; ' amended the 1662 Prayer Bo.ok so )hdt (tad’s • 
chosen people pray to be endowed with. right- : 
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such as the Immaculate Conception, and the 
phrases which need unpacking - the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and the Vale of Tears - are not 
hidden away. However, when it comes to quev 
tions of doubt and faith, he turns rather to the 
teaching of the scriptures than to the dogmas o 
infallibility. He writes of the universal priest- 
hood and the context suggests that this includes 
women as well as men. He gently presses 
wisdom of Vatican II in planning for greater 
participation in the Eucharist. 

Cardinal Hume speaks strongly and posi- 
tively of the work of the Gospel in A®]® 0 *, 
national arena and discusses, odmihedJy 
ly, the great issues of work, unemp^ ’ 
peace m6 war. Here is the theoretics I 
his refusal to censure Bruce Kent for his 
on the nuclear threat and his quiet SU PP ^ 
the equally controversial stance over raw , 
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The pre-Christian Christ 


A. E. Harvey 

GEZA VERMES 

jeans and the World of Judaism 

197pp. SCM. £5.95. 

033402094 8 

Geza Vermes had already established himself 
as a respected authority on ancient Judaism 
and as a distinguished interpreter and trans- 
lator of the Dead Sea Scrolls when, in 1973, he 
published the book which was to make his 
name widely known throughout the world, 
Jesus the Jew. This was more than a title, it was 
a manifesto. In the C.G. Montefiore Memorial 
Lecture which he gave in 1974 (the first of the 
papers now republished in Jesus and the World 
of Judaism) he made the same point in a sharp- 
ened form: “Jesus was a Jew and not a Christ- 
ian”. In its literal sense, this is self-evidently 
true; but it is a truth which (he suggests) is still 
unwelcome, not only to Christians (who see 
Jesus as the founder of a fundamentally non- 
Jewish religion), but to many Jews also (who 
find it hard to think of Jesus as an authentic 
product of their own religious tradition). 
Dr Vermes, who claims not to be bound by the 
traditions of either religion, and who has de- 
voted his life as a scholar to historical enquiry, 
believes himself well qualified to explore the 
essentia) Jewishness of Jesus without being en- 
cumbered by the dogmatic presuppositions of 
virtually all his predecessors. 

The essays contained in this collection, 
though now brought up to date, have all 
appeared elsewhere; but all are subsequent to 
the publication of Jesus the Jew , and most con- 
tinue the same theme. Gathered together, they 
form an impressive illustration of Vermes's 
careful and scholarly approach both to the New 
Testament and to jjost-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture. Moreover they include three lectures of 
particular interest, previously published in 
pamphlet form by the University of Newcastle 
(where they were delivered). These form part 
of the promised sequel to Jesus the Jew, and are. 
entitled 77ie Gospel of Jesus the Jew - again, 
something of a manifesto. * 

No reader of these essays need be In any 
doubt over their scholarly weight and excel- 
lence. On a number of points Vermes has made 
an important contribution to both New Testa- 
ment and Jewish studies which is widely and 
gratefully acknowledged. Moreover he writes 
with a clarity and freshness - and with an occa- 
uninhibited gibe at his stuffier col- 
leagues - which make his work attractive to 
wy seriously interested reader. But ail the 
tone he has a point to make, a manifesto to 
Njfy. Does he succeed? 

The first thing to be said is that his project is 
h n f™ eans neWi Again and again the attempt 
nasbeert made to drivp a wedge between Jesus 
*°dthe Christian religion. Jews, Marxists and 
l manias are among those who have felt the 
jnnerent attractiveness of Jesus* message but 
recoiled from that expression' of it which 
“Ky have found in the Church. Give us back 
% have said, freed front the great web 
Christian. doctrine which the Church has 
J?*® around him; let. us separate the pure 
r*P«l ou the one hand and Christian theology 
011 ihe other. \ 

• ttost obvious point at which to Insert the 

J 6, ^Ight seem to; be between the gospels 
^Praties. The gospels make few dogmat- 
JJWi they just tell the story of Jesus. It is 
particularly those 6f St Paul, 
e ' con h> se( l the issue with their 
■jWmglcal constructions, and. are responsible 
.the Jesus, of history with the 
. y er ^ u rirecoghizable, Christ of the Church. 
wPJ^atftnds sqqafely.in this tradition* for 


Vermes is well aware of the difficulty; but he 
has a method which he believes can overcome 
«. Apart from a number of tell-tale traces of 
authentic history in the gospels themselves, 
we now have sufficient knowledge of Jesus’ 
environment to place him securely in a real-life 
setting. We can go further than to speak 
of “Jesus the Jew”: we can speak of Jesus 
the Galilean Jew, independent-minded, un- 
scholarly (compared with Jerusalem Pharisees), 
charismatic", a hasld, exorcist, healer, popu- 
lar teacher - in short, a remarkable and in 
many ways admirable representative of a 
known type of first-century Judaism. It was a 
type not much approved of by official Judaism, 
and totally ignored by subsequent Christian 
dogmatism. But the unbiased historian, if he 
guards himself against either motive for resist- 
ing the truth, is now at last in a position to 
recover Jesus “as he really was". 

This claim - to be free from bias of any kind- 
is a bold one, Is it true, in any case, that Christ- 
ian scholars are always too biased to be trusted 
as historians? Certainly they may believe 
things about Jesus - that he was unique, pre- 
existent, divine - which cannot be proved from 
the historical evidence; but they are the first to 
admit that these beliefs derive from a Christian 
interpretation of the facts, and the whole 
tendency of New Testament scholarship has 
been to discount any texts in the gospels which 
show signs of having been influenced by early 
Christian dogma, and to uae for historical re- 
construction only those which seem to have 
escaped such influence. 

Vermes accuses the early Church of having 
used the “titles” of Jesus - Son of God, Lord, 
etc - as material for its theological construction 
of his divine nature, fn part this may be true. 
On the other hand, there is another title, “Son 
of Man" - Vermes calls it a “presumed Christ* 
oiogical formula" - which seems to have been 
ignored as a Christological title by St Paul 
and the other New Testament theologians, and 
which, when it came back into Christian parl- 
ance, was used only to stress Jesus’ humanity. 
It is true that New Testament scholars have for 
many years been exploring the possibility that 
this was originally a cryptic synonym for Mes- 
siah. But Vermes’s own demonstration that the 
phrase was never a title at all (usefully summa- 
rized in one of the articles reprinted here) has 
been widely welcomed by scholars precisely 


because it answers a question they themselves 
raised in the first place. Indeed New Testament 
scholars have a reputation for an almost ex- 
aggerated fear of showing Christian bias. 
Ancient historians, from Eduard Meyer at the 
beginning of this century to A. N. Sherwin- 
White in our own times, have expressed 
amazement at the rigorous and almost (as it 
seemed to them) excessive tests to which 
theologians have subjected the historical value 
of evidence derived from the gospels. 

What of Vermes’s claim to be unbiased him- 
self? To come to the New Testament free of all 
presuppositions has been the ideal of every 
serious scholar, but few have imagined that it is 
possible to do so. Is Vermes really so much 
more successful than the rest? One of the 
favourite arguments of “objective" (ie, non- 
Christian) students of the New Testament is 
that Jesus wqs in reality far more involved in 
political, and even violent, activity than the 
gospels allow. The late S. G. F. Brandon, for 
example, (for whom Vermes has high regard) 
based this view principally on a small number 
of details preserved as it were by accident in the 
gospel narrative, including particularly the 
name “Zealot" which was attached to one of 
Jesus’ disciples, and the episode of Jesus' 
apparently violent “cleansing of the Temple”. 
Exactly the same argument appears in the pre- 
face which Vermes has written for (his book: 
the affair of Jesus was politically serious “be- 
cause of the actual affray which he caused in 
the Temple, and because of the suspicion that 
some of his followers were Zealots”. But this is 
far from being an unbiased historical judg- 
ment. The “affray" in the Temple is highly 
problematical: no political consequences of it 
are recorded either in the New Testament or in 
Jewish sources, Jesus could have made no 
serious impact, single-handed, on tnde that 
was carried on over a wide area of the Temple 
precincts, his actions do not appear to have 
been aimed at those who became his enemies 
and the whole episode was arguably not a poli- 
tical demonstration at all, but a prophetic ges- 
ture. A* tar the “suspicion that some of his 
followers were Zealots”, only one (Simon) was 
given this name, and it is far from certain (as 
Vermes has written elsewhere) that at this date 
the word had yet acquired the political con- 
notation which it had thirty years later. Vermes 
may be free of both Jewish and Christian bias; 
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Anthony Phillips 

SAMUEL E.BALENTINE 

The Hidden God: The Hiding of the Face of 

God in the Old Testament 

202pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0198267193 . 

This scholarly addition to the Oxford Theo- 
logical Monographs, with its liberal use of un- 
transllterated Hebrew, cannot expect a wide 
readership. Yet the author’s concern is a mat- 
ter of very considerable importance riot only 
for biblical studies but for the contemporary 
Church, providing a theological corrective to 
the ready assumption expressed in' so many 
pulpits that God is always at hand. 

Samuel E. Balentine’s aim is to isolate the 
motif of the hiddenness of God found most 
distinctively in the Hebrew phrase "hide the 
face”, which occurs most frequeatly in the 
Psalms and prophets. While the prophetic 
material interprets God as hiding his face in 
judgment on Israel for her unfaithfulness, the 
Psalmists lament and protest at God’s unjust 
and unmerited abandonment. Balentine Con- 
firms this distinction between prophet^ and 
psalmic use frofo examination of other Ian- 

• Stage used in relation to the hiddenness of 
God, both in words relating to the questioning ■ 
of God, his forgetting, rejecting ajid silence 

• and remoteness. Doubt arid 0espafr therefore 
play a legitimate part iq Israel’s cbltic worship. 

..Noting that, the .hiddenness motif formed 
part of a common religious heritage Jn j the i. 

tot Near !#*. : 
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which exilic Israel found herself, bt so doing 
they both break the tension of thd motif by 
justifying God's action and, through their ora- 
cles of restoration, provide a limit to God’s 
hiddenness. Instead, the laments of the Psalms 
provide no justification for God's absence, 
which is his responsibility alone, nor give any 
indication of Its end. Both the questions 
"Why?” and “How Jong?” remain un- 
answered. Even those laments which move 
from despair to an expression of confidence in 
God should not be interpreted as providing a 
solution to the dilemma that doubt must form 
an integral part of the true expression of faith. 

Balentjne’s work is a necessary corrective to 
those scholars who have identified the motif of 
God’s hiddenne^s with divine anger and 
punishment for sin. This is a particular prophe- 
tic application of a much older motif whose 
Incorporation within the cult protected the 
worshipper from destructive scepticism.. In- 
deed, as Balentine concludes, the recognition 
of God’s "elusive” presence provides the key 
to the understanding of the whole Bible (Isaiah 
45:15). • ' 

Although at the timp Balentine completed 
his monograph (1981) he could note that no . 
comprehensive treatment of his subject had 
appeared, contemporary with its publication 
(1983) came The Courage to Doubt by Robert 
Davidson. This coincidental concentration on 
d neglected and distorted Old Testament tradi- 
tion is to be welcomed. For the Old Testament 
points to a costly tension between doubt and 
faith which challenges (he confident arrogance 
of both atheist and believer content to rely only ; . 
On the certainly df the absence or presence of 
God. As the Passion 1 narrative confines, it is 
nplj a matter of either/or, but both/and. God 
fou$t be worshipped as "He wjia is” - both »' 
.Jiddepaind present;- 
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but readers of this book may riot find it easy to 
acquit him of some bias against positions put for- 
ward by scholars who happen to be Christians. 

In the end, therefore, the reconstruction 
offered by Vermes must be judged, not on the 
author's credentials, but (as with all other re- 
constructions) on its own merits. There is no 
doubt that it has thrown fresh light on some 
old problems. The category of charismatic 
Jewish hasld, though it was of course known to 
scholars before, has been applied to Jesus by 
Vermes with illuminating results. Against his 
particular religious background, which mod- 
ern research can now fill iji with greater detail 
than ever before, many characteristics of Jesus 
fall neatly into place. In many respects (we can 
now see) Jesus was indeed a remarkable exam- 
ple of a particular type of first-century Jew. But 
was he so in all respects? Has Vermes's Jewish 
portrait accounted for all the hard facts without 
remainder? The. Resurrection, for instance, is 
dismissed by Vermes as “early Christian apo- 
logetic”. Is this a serious contribution to one of 
the toughest historical questions of all: how a 
crucified hasld could have set on foot a move- 
ment which resulted in a world-wide Church? 
And suppose Jesus was as characteristically 
Jewi&h as Vermes maintains, how are we to 
explain his almost immediate impact on the 
Gentile world? “It Is possible, incidentally, to 
argue that an element of univcrsalism is not 
absent from the inner logic of Jesus' teaching", 
Geza Vermes writes. Incidentally ? But this is the 
most important point of all. The more you 
stress the Jewishness of Jesus, the harder you 
make it to understand that extraordinarily un- 
Jewish ability of his to cut a figure, and pro- 
pound a message, which has had a profound 
influence on so many nations throughout the 
world - except the Jews. 
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straightforward account of the 
fundamentals of Christian faith. The 
SCM Press has gone one better. They 
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Wondrous to behold 


J, L. Houlden 

HOWARD CLARK KEE 

Miracle In the Early Christian Worlds A Study 
inSociohistorical Method 
320pp. Yale University Press. £20. 

0300030088 

Educated Western man comes to miracles with 
one dominant question in mind: what actually 
happened? He may have other questions too: 
wbat is the relation of such happe nings to be lief 
in God? is miracle theoretically possible or 
intelligible? The basic question of historicity, 
however, is asked in a tone of growing incred- 
ulity and, in cases where evidence appears to 
accumulate, a certain helplessness - for we 
have no framework in which such phenomena 
can easily be placed. Present-day occurrences 
which might qualify for the category have be- 
come a minority interest, for the curious or the 
eccentric. Nothing in current intellectual life 
disposes people towards belief in them or even 
serious consideration of them. 

Since at least the eighteenth century, there 
have been numerous attempts to make sense of 
phenomena which were an accepted feature of 
life for the great majority of our ancestors. 
Biblical miracles have, not surprisingly, occa- 
sioned more interest, anxiety and ingenuity 
than any others. So much seemed to hang on 
whether their authenticity could be proved or 
disproved - not only the truth of traditional 
Christian faith, but a whole picture of reality, 
and perhaps, more personally, one's sense of 
identity or one's ability to pursue a career in- 
volving allegiance to the Church. 

Takingmiiaide to refer'to wondrous happen- 
ings involving relations with the divine, 
Howard Clark Kee begins Miracle in the Early 
Christian World with two chapters which 
sketch the chief ways in which believers and 
others have attempted to Interpret the piiracu- 
• Vqi; especially as foUnd m ^be , period sut- 
roundfrig the origins of Christianity. He shows 
how early attempts (eg, by John Lx>cke) to 
allow a privileged place to biblical miracles, as 
. . specialty revealed, gave way to deeper philo- 
sophical scepticism, to the rigours of historical 
investigation and then to anthropological class- 
ification. Miraculous events associated with 
Jesus and the. early Church have thus been 
placcd alongside other comparable happenings 
described in writings of the .same period, 
whether Jewish, Greek or Roman. 


Christian apologists and scholars concerned 
with the New Testament and the beginnings of 
Christianity have generally reacted by accept- 
ing the assumptions and procedures of historic- 
al criticism, but have still fallen into traps set by 
theological prejudice. Bultmann, for example, 
is open to the charge of placing an undue 
emphasis, dictated more by his existentialist 
predilections than by the nature of the Gospels 
and their cultural setting, on the challenging 
message of Jesus concerning God’s absolute 
claim on man, and of relegating the stories of 
Jesus’ miracles as found in the Gospels to 
the story-telling activity of the Hellenistic 
churches. Others have been more crudely un- 
historical: endeavouring to explain alleged 
miracles by natural means, thus both laying to 
rest the perturbation of the modern, rationally 
minded would-be believer and placing the 
credulous early Christians firmly at a more 
'‘primitive" level of understanding. 

The biblical narratives have also been inter- 
preted in ways which involve a total abandon- 
ment of the historical question (and of the 
philosophical in anything like its Humean 
form). Such are the efforts of structuralists, 
with their analyses of the movement of lan- 
guage and imagery within the written stories; 
or the attempts (associated especially with the 
name of Mircea Eliade) to isolate dominant 
and universal symbols and archetypes to be 
discerned in miracles, irrespective’ of their 
cultural and temporal setting. Here, miracle is 
the embodiment of religious myth, which finds 
its outward and enacted counterpart in ritual, 
nourishing the believer as it forms and ex- 
presses his inmost consciousness. 

Kee responds to these interpretative 
approaches, which from the historical point of 
view ate all either simply evasive or ill-focused,, 
with an attempt at a kind of enquiry which is 
both more subtle and less prejudiced than 
much of what has gone before. He puts to one 
side the question of historicity and asks simply 
about the changing function of miracle in the 
period Of Six centuries surrounding the time 6f 
Jesus. There are chapters tracing develop- 
ments in the roles and cults of Asklepius and of 
Isis, with their tendency, in the later part of the 
period, to move from thaumaturgy to the 
promotion of inner - spiritual change. Then 
there is an examination of the different hand- 
ling of miracle in the four Gospels, each in 
relation to distinct contemporary trends. Kee 
makes telling protests against anachronism in 
such comparisons: it will not do, for example, 
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to appeaL to the early third-century Ufe of Christians and their detractors not ® 

Apollonius of Tynna for parallels to the Gos- the question of their authenticity a tah 
pels' understanding of Jesus and his activity. provenance - were they divine or diabolical? 

The points of comparison are nevertheless ^ js a brief fc 00 k for such a large subject, 
illuminating. Mark is related to Jewish apo- j t ma y be f or given for preferring the question 
calyptic thought and his understanding of of significance to that of historicity, but it in- 

Jesus’ miracles is seen in the context of belief in v j tes man y more questions about the deeper 

the dawning of a new age . Scribal and J ewish socia | and cuip,^ needs which reports of mbs- 

though he is, Matthew has also absorbed much des scrved to salis f y an d about the various 
of the contemporary Graeco-Roman interest WO rld-pictures in which they could play a part, 
in portents and dreams. Luke uses many con- ^Vhat is particularly remarkable is the wide 

ventions of the propagandist romances of his diversity in these respects that manifested itself 

period - journeys, speeches, heroic acts, and w OTon ^thin the small Christian communities 

references to events and characters on the _ tQ which the Gospels testify. There is no 

larger stage of the world of the time. By con- compa rable institution in the ancient wosw 

trast with Luke’s interest in the fulfilment of affords such opportunities for close 

God’s purposes in history at large, and in mlra- study of cu | tura i diversity as the early Church, 

culous events as part of that history, John, like , ... a □ inno tallv of 

Philo and Plutarch, is concerned more to In- Readers should be wai ™ d ° i 

terrorize the nteesage: the transformation of nS^nnemln^ 


Peter Hebblethwaite 

KARL RAHNER j 

The Love of Jesus and the Love of Neighbour 

Translated by Robert Barr 


of St Ignatius. You cannot throw your atm? 
around the omega point. Rahner constantly 
uses - as Ignatius does - the analogy of human 
love to understand what the love of Jesus 
means. Not is there anything facile about it: 
"The tender Inferiority of this love ... is the 


irunsiuicu uy ivuiiw. • **The tender mtenoniy oi uns rove . . . » me 

104pp. Slough: St Paul Publications. £3.95. _ frU j t of patience, prayer, and an eyer-renewed 

hfiMIOlUA ‘ - “ . i It » .ha niff /if find’s 
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Theological investigations: 
Volume 18, God and Revelation 
,304pp. ■ 

0 $32515360 

Volume 19, Faith and Ministry 


immersion in Scripture. It is the glft of God's 
Spirit.” Rahne* ls ;a very traditional Jesuit. 

' But hie is also a. Very professional theologian , 
and. hel uses tbjs devptiprial work to conunent 
briefly on the treatment meted obt by the Vati-' 
can to Edward ^cbillebeeck^ arid, Hans Kflng. 

'Phn'.A .nUn'AHlI tkalw nf . 
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larger stage of the world of the time. By con- compa rable institution in the ancient vom 
trast with Luke’s interest in the fulfilment of wh{ch affords such opportunities for close 
God’s purposes in history at large, and in mlra- study of cu | tura i diversity as the early Churca 
culous events as part of that history, John, like .... a lnno tallv of 

Philo and Plutarch, is concerned more to In- Readers should be wai ™ d ° 2* 

teriorlze the message: the transformation of slipshod references ( u ™^ y .^"^ y ln8ln l 
tbe believer is the object of Christ’s coming and digit). The name \ R '^ ds *P^J ia ?be 

of his great deeds. Kee's final chapter shows lar form. AeHus Anstides s p > “ to - 

how, in the subsequent two or three centuries, wrong era on p90, and there ga u # 
miracles became a bone of contention between beware of on pl96. . 
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bat articles are all on basic Iheinea such as A wide range ° f ad 

church, collegiality. bishop, theology a nd tlro ology fa 

anthropology. To acknowledge that the world microfilm. So ^at P P° ^ ^ 

Has notstood still , Rahner adds new entries on, onmlaofiche f |r ms, sa* 

Inter alia, “liberation theology” ("see ‘Eman- al P- SSnplnyff* 
cipation"’) and, a tribute to the Anglo-Saxons, as the Enter 

“Linguistics and Theology”. • strasse 14 0300 Zug. Swltter ^ ^ 
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best articles are all on baBic themes such as 
church, collegiality, bishop, theology, 
anthropology. To acknowledge that the world 
has not stood still, Rahner adds new entries on, 
Inter alia , liberation theology” (“see ‘Eman- 
cipation’") and, a tribute to the Anglo-Saxons, 
“Linguistics and Theology”. 

■ The two latest volumes of Theological Inves- 
tigations cpnfirm the impression that Rahner is 
less long-winded as he gets older, ft is not that 
he has anything less to say. New topic? like 
”basic communities" engage his attention. He 
discussed 'them from the depths of tradition', 

{ tryirig;W'always, tpask theSimplcst and there- 
; Jore n^ost fundamental questions, There is a 
twinkle jri hiseye, too, as he surveys “the place 
. ' of bad! arguments in morhl . theology” . of 
"psetido-pfoblems in ecumenical dismission". 
,He conducts, a dialogue with himself on the 
nature Of phrgatdry: “Can you: look into the 
Pope’s mind ahd' see what he was’ thinking? 

; / can’t.”. • -f •• ■ ' .1 - • : V • . ' ■' '' - 

."He is htill aleft and askihg questions:- The 
j story (e l tells of Rpmaito Guardini on his : 
: deatii-bed he would cheerfully apply to bim- 
seif? At, the lrist judgement GuaidW would 
nat oni^aHow hirilseif to" be questioned ;but 
: would ^' lri;\tuj^i. ask (jU^fionsl He finjofy 
; hopedthat fiieangel Would- notdeny him. the 
'trerianswif tp.the question ^.hibhriq'book.hbt 
J 1 1, bo’dogma Shd tio i teabHirig 

, r authority; hwi evcf beeq ahle tOan^Wer^The 
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which history has favoured Cal ™ 
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Elements of chance 


Arthur Terry 

UUREANOBONET 

Gabriel Ferrater: Entre el arte y la literature. 
136 pp. Publicacions i Edirions de la 
Universitat de Barcelona. 500 ptas. . 

847528061 7 

The Catalan poet Gabriel Ferrater committed 
suicide In April 1972, a few weeks before his 
fiftieth birthday. Twelve years before that, his 
first book of poems. Da Nitces Pueris , had 
done much to disperse the mood of “social 
realism” which, however understandable as a 
reaction to political repression, was in practice 
more limiting than the post-Symbolist tradition 
it often attacked. As this and his two later 
collections show, what distinguishes Ferrater 
as a poet from his immediate predecessors is 
bis attempt to convey the detail and quality of 
personal experience, not in a confessional spi- 
rit, but as a way of indicating how experience 
itself is constantly reshaped in the mind and 
how this process adds up to the sense of an 
individual life. As he wrote in 1960: “I take 
poetry to be a moment by moment description 
of the moral life of an ordinary rhan like my- 
self. . . . When I write a poem, the only thing 
which concerns me and gives me trouble is to 
define as clearly as possible my moral stand- 
point; that is to say, the distance which sepa- 
rates the feeling the poem expresses from what 
one ought call the centre of my imagination.” 
Though his beginnings as a serious poet were 
relatively late, Ferrater was in other ways un- 
usually precocious: while still in his teens, he 
had written surrealist verse in French and had 
corresponded with Sartre as a result of reading 
La Nature. What is not so generally known, 
however, is that between 1951 and 1954 he 
wrote a considerable amount of art criticism, 
most of which was published In the Barcelona 
magazine Laye. As Laureano Bonet makes 
dear in this lucid and well-documented study, 
Laye was for the best part of five years the chief 
wgan of the talented group of young writers - 
among them Jaime Gil De Biedma, Carlos 
Banal, Manuel Sacristfin, Josfi Marfa Castellet 
and Gabriel Ferrater’s brother Joan - which 
has come to be known as the “Generation of 
1950". The history of the magazine itself is 
symptomatic of the times: having started out as 
a simple bulletin of information for teachers, 
financed by the Ministry of Education and the 
Falange, it quickly developed into a journal of 
arious intellectual pretensions, with a special 
interest in the theory pf literature and the arts. 
“Nh in Its attitudes and range, it came to re- 
semble the Revista de Occidente of the 1920s 
amf 1930s; its consciously "European” quality 


owed much to the example of Ortega y Gasset 
and T. S. Eliot, two of the authorities most 
frequently quoted in its pages, and the best of 
its later numbers contained articles on Rilke, 
Heidegger, Thomas Mann, Orwell, O’Neill 
and Gian Carlo Menotti, along with a Spanish 
version of The Waste Land. Such electicism at 
the height of the Franco regime might seem 
merely quixotic: as it was, however, the in- 
terests of the contributors were sustained for a 
time by the "liberalizing" Ministry of Ruiz 
Gimdnez and by a corresponding tendency 
within the Falange itself. In the end, predict- 
ably, the bureaucrats won, and Laye was sup- 
pressed after twenty-four numbers; the gap 
between the outward purpose of the magazine 
and its real nature had become too scandal- 
ously wide, and the intellectual challenge of its 
contents too great for the peace of mind of its 
official patrons. 

Ferrater's contributions, largely though not 
entirely restricted to painting, often reflect the 
more general preoccupations of the group - 
not only its cosmopolitanism, but also its wish 
to demystify current clichds concerning the na- 
ture of artistic creation. Thus from the start 
one finds him arguing for the autonomy of the 
work of art and for a mode of critical discourse 
which will adhere as closely as possible to the 
process of creation in another medium. This 
initial standpoint clearly owes a good deal to 
Ortega's writings on Velazquez and Goya, and 
particularly to his notion of the picture as a 
“hieroglyph", an object whose ultimate mys- 
tery the critic must respect, since it can never 
be reduced to words. Yet where Ortega is still 
inclined to see the painter as the individual who 
produces the mystery, Ferrater thinks in terms 
of a less personal relationship, in which the 
artist himself is transformed in the actual 
course of creation. This view of things leads to 
an interesting dichotomy which, in one form or 
another, occurs in most of these essays: on the 
one hand, Ferrater wants to draw attention to 
painting as a matter of techniques which can be 
rationally analysed arid are no different, essen- 
tially, from the techniques of any Other trade or 
profession; and on the other hand, by stressing 
the formal qualities of a particular painting, he 
attempts to show how technique itself can take 
on its own momentum, often in quite unpre- 
dictable ways. His own term for this process Is 
“technical drama” , a phrase which characteris- 
tically combines the rational with the incalcul- 
able: intuition and chance, and, at a more 
physical level; the resistance or Collaboration 
of the materials themselves. From this, it fol- 
low? that painting is to be thought of as an act, 
and that any attempt to “read” a painting must 
insist on the process which lies behind the 
finished canvas. 


C armen \yh eatley 

JOHN LYON • 

^thegtre o f Valle- Ineldn 

■”PP- Cambridge University Pres?. £20. 
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Spanish dramatist Ramdn del Valle-Ih- 
(1866^-1936) believed there were three 
[ioh* that tin artist might adopt. He might 
(• ™®nkihd reverently, on his knees, like 
raer arid the, writers of the French classical 
HlQh : ‘ the tesii It .would -be heroes without 
^•H^irilght starid on the same level with' 
%ratfer$<, '^s Shakespearedid , emphasiz- 
* ^Fnm^n humanUy. Or he might take a 
rinvsaat. mi/eiinol rli o aTTftfl ilP.m Rfl t. 


rissumel mystical disengagement 
dp^rir codlly. on h'dtofm passions, as 
^^f PrieyedO f .Cervante8 and Goya all 
^Thisdastt ^^^Valle' implies, is.'a peculiarly 
S^ lt !ori5 the, vrilues 6f ' the .“hidalgo” 
iritoart ,Tt was one which the lofty 
’ Instndh rilso found very cbngenial. For 

lorirw 


. ™ c .Marques de Brpdomfn, vane 
^piRyp^sed^ the : second ! position .tp 
ijsfeofatic^ role ;Qf; divine 


Sf ihsatre between: t h'eSp;twb P£Sl| . 


the interesting question why Valle underwent 
such a change. What does emerge from the 
study is a picture of him as the only true drama- 
tic revolutionary of his generation, whose plays 
have only been fully appreciated in the wake of 
Brecht and the theatre Of the Absurd. , 

: Like Yeats and Synge, Valle believed that 
theatre should be a supremely national art, and 
like (hem he turned for his material to the folk 
culture of his native land. Yet his treatment of 
it was fair removed from Yeats’s heroic my then 
(ogizing. The demise df the. hero ofccurs fairly 
early in VaiIe!s career with the last of the Com- 
edias Bdrbaras* Thereafter -fte gradu?lly aban- 
doned lyricism, in a search for a theatre which 
would eschew individual psychology in favour 
of a collective vision of the Spanish people, in 
their essential, unifying and unchanging .pas- 
sions These turned out to' be nothing more 
than three of the old Deadly. Sins: pride lust 
and greed, Out went the unities, and with them 
the dynamism. of an obviously narrative plot, - 
In their place came wide-ranging scene-loca: 
Hon treated with an almost cinematic eye, and 
’an episodic structure which ritsengaged Mh 
dramatist and .audieqee from thejnd.vidua 
story. This sounds like a recipe, for theatrical 
; d&r, and so , it Was. V^e 
'‘find, a formula,; that. would.gfy& dramfltioirn- 

fpetupto his static aesthetic. viaort.- ^ ■ 

ficularly good af charting the way he.tacjded 
this pfoblefo, culminating 
seven years: theatrical, sderice, 

;^hto’’- plays, a formof^tesque'tra^y 


This may recall Klee’s view of the work of art 
as “genesis" rather than “product". The diffi- 
culty for the critic who attempts to reconstruct 
such a “genesis’* - as Ferrater is well aware - is 
that he can never know what choices and 
hazards formed part of the original process, 
with the result that his own account may be no 
less distorting than the kinds of approach he is 
concerned to avoid. In practice, Ferrater’s 
clear-sightedness and feeling for the material 
nature of what he is describing enable him to 
avoid such dangers while taking the full mea- 
sure of the risks involved. As Bonet shrewdly 
observes, criticism, in these early writings, is a 
metaphor for painting, in that it suggests by 
analogy, rather than by direct explanation, 
what the artist is attempting to do. 

In one of the best chapters of his book, he 
examines in great detail the actual verbal 
strategies by which Ferrater tries to narrow the 
gap between the verbal and the non-verbal, in 
particular the use of paradox and metaphor as 
a means of centring, and at the same time of 
going beyond, the arguments of rational dis- 
course. What his analysis shows, above all, is 
something one might have deduced from 
Ferrater's own theorizing: that the fragmen- 
tary, and sometimes contradictory, nature of 
his views on art is reflected in an equally frag- 
mented and interestingly precarious style of 
writing. Given a mind and sensibility as acute 
as Ferrater’s, this is hardly a defect; as Bonet 
points out, his best work at this stage reminds 
one, more than anything, of Adorno's descrip- 
tion of the essayist as one who “thinks disco n- 
tinuously, since reality itself is discontinuous, 
and achieves his unity through ruptures which 
he makes no attempt to conceal". In his own 
prose, these ruptures often take the form of 
surprising images, occasionally verging on the 
surreal, which scar the surface of an otherwise 
neutral text like reminders of the mater al pow- 
er of words themselves. 

The greatest rupture of all, however, ties in 
Ferrater's own understanding of the artistic 
process: between his desire to replace the vul- 
gar nrition bf the artist as genius by a rational 
insistence on technique and his firm belief m 
the power of the fortuitous. It would be too 
narrow to see this as a persisting taste for Sur- 
realism itself, though this was clearly one of the 
ingredients in his complex sense of reality. Or, 
as he put it in one of his later poems: “Surreal- 
ism used with talent / is more realistic / than 
academic realism". What is obvious - arid it is 
this which provides much of the interest of the 
present book for admirers of his poetry - is that 
the tensions which Ferrater was confronting in 
his early art criticism and which account for 
both the unease and the resourcefulness of his 
actual writing were In a few years' time to 


The puppeteer in the balcony 


edy unique to Valle, the first of which, Divinas 
• Palabras, was seen in Britain in Victor Garcia’s 
1977 production at the National Theatre. 

The idea Of the “espetpCnto" Was said by 
Valle to have been inspired partly by Italian 
puppet theatre. It was also, as Lyon again 
points out, continually modified in practice, 
biit essentially putveyed a view of mankind as 
unfit for its tragic destiny and therefore grotes- 
que: puppets at the mercy of base collective 
1 passions, acting under the illusion that they are 
matters of their own fate. “It- Is only man’s 
. vanity which makes hitri think he Is a thinking 
animal” wrote Valle In a letter of 1924 to Itis 
ftiend, Rivas Cherif: The age of the individual 
' is dead, he declares elsewhere. The French 
. Revolution would have happened all the same 
"withOut Darilon and Robespierre. 

;Dr Lyon does not consider how this deter-r 
' minism can be J reconciled with the fact of Val- 
le's existence as an autonomous artist, whose 
View of the world as if from '‘stellar distances 1 * 
(in Lypri’s phrase) would riot h avo been pflssi- 
ble ir ii were as .he described it. 

Valle's mature art, from the "eSperpentps," 
to |he ^eptablql plttys, is both unique ppd djs- 
. turbiiig, -f theatrical . equivalent of Gdya s 
drawings: The idiots.; dwarves 'and displaced 
.typesrwUh W-hkh tbe late plays are popujated 
' cert pin J y h at R ba$k toQpya, fl£dpscenes,s'uch 
' ps tha^in;/tey%^ a man and 

man stew? the oorpse of art old Woman in an 


become triumphantly embodied in the shape of 
poems. 

As Bonet tells us in the preface to his study, 
many of Ferrater’s ideas about art could be 
re-stated in literary terms. This is certainly 
true, both of his later Literary criticism and of 
the more didactic parts of his poems. What is 
equally striking, however, is the way in which 
both his rationalism and his belief in the 
strength of the irrational are registered in the 
texture of his poetic language. Here, for in- 
stance, is the opening (in my translation) of a 
poem called “Landscape with Figures": 

Two jet planes tunnel through the sky. They 

climb. 

injecting their vapour needles into the heart 
of the sun’s immense oblivion. Down below, 
the world conceals the fact it too is going 
mad. and turns with the gradual cunning 
of authority. Our verticals all tilt, 
we slide towards the edges of the life 
within whose centre we shall stand tomorrow . . . 

Remembering the statement quoted earlier, 
we might remark on how close this comes to 
Ferrater's aim of describing a “moment in the. 
moral life of an ordinary man like myself*. Yel 
nothing in that statement prepares one for the 
metaphorical skill with which the details of the 
“ordinary" scene are edged towards the en- 
suing moral reflection, orthe way in which that 
reflection itself is suffused by further 
metaphors (“Our verticals all tilt, / we 
slide . . The statement itself, in other 
words, can be set beside those statements ab- 
out art in which Ferrater is urging a rational, 
common-sense view of matters which have too 
often been the subject of mystification. What 
escapes it, on the other hand, is the element of 
chance which he allows for, however paradox- 
ically, in his art criticism, and whose verbal 
equivalent lies in the sudden intuitions of his 
prose. 

Yet here, one might argue, there is no para- 
dox: though the chances of words differ from 
the chances pf painting, the medium of prose 
statement and tfje medium of verse are the 
same, and the language of the poem is able to 
hold together, in the subtle interplay of state- 
ment and metaphor, the two dimensions which 
the vocabulary of art criticism can never fully 
encompass. How much of this Ferrater had 
consciously realized by the time he came to 
write his first serious poems it is hard to say; 
what Bonet's excellent book makes clear, 
however, is the intense seriousness and the 
lucidity which Ferrater brought to bear on ev- 
erything he undertook and, . by extension, the 
kinds of skill, both verbal and intellectual, 
.which were eventually to sustain his work as a 
poet. 


enormous cauldron. The comparison is not 
gratuitous.' Valle himself made it. and it is apt 
because, as Lyon stresses, he saw theatre as 
primarily a. plastic art. 

Lyon himself makes some, interesting com- 
parisons with other artists, placing Valle ih 
relation to his own contemporaries and to his 
chief- descendant. Lbrfia. as well as. the Euro- 
pean Symbolists, Brecht and die Absurdists. 

'He pays very little attention, by contrast, to 
Valle's use' of language. We are. told that he 
«>ns|dered Spanish 1 unsubtle, fit only - for 
“judges, clerics apd field labourers”, and most • 
apt for “absolute statements, curses, insults, 
and screams N . : But as Lyon adds, Valle saw that ' 
this directness and unsubtlety could be ex- 
ploited, and duly created n stylized folk Inn- . 
guage .for his drama; comparable, to that of 
Synge; Thoret.alas, he leaves it. But lie is; full 
and interesting on Valle as a : plasllc artist, a . 
dramatist with a .stage direct dr’s imagination 
or, indeed, a cinema director's imagination. Dr 
Lyon’s account of the influence of the early 
cinema on Valle’s plays makes one wish he had 
lived", to write a few screenplays as well as 
“esperpantos”. He might have produced some- - 
tiling as ^ curious as. Bufluel, 1 
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signalling an invasion 


Tales of the tribe of man 


Dominic Hibberd 

IVAN SOUTHALL 

The Long Night Watch 
160pp. Methuen. £5 .95. 

0416446108 

The Long Night Watch shows Ivan Southall's 
usualtaste for extreme situations, but the book 
is more interesting than that. On September 
22, 1940 (every event is meticulously dated, as 
befits a story that needs to be believed), a 
distinguished Australian Brigadier, now a 
politician and a spell-binding orator, talks him- 
self into the apparently absurd task of leading a 
hundred people to a Pacific island to pray for 
divine intervention in the war. He overlooks 
the risk of intervention by Japan. His creed 
includes racism, imperialism, Calvinism, and 
superstitious nonsense about the lost tribes. 
No one who values children’s literature for its 
encouragement of awareness, sensitivity and 
desirable social attitudes will need to be 






An Illustration from LotharMeggaidorfer’s Prinz 
Ulllput , a moving plctu re b ook of c 1910. The other 
picture on this page shows an early version of the 
•'heqd,body, legs" game. Both hems are part of the 
Van Veen Collection ofChlldretTs Books and . 
Juvenilfd, which will be auctioned at Sotheby's op , 
February 24. , : 


prompted to see him as a monster, but 
Southall does not hesitate to stress the parallel 
between his character’s methods and Hitler s. 
Carried away by mass hysteria at a patriotic 
rally, the Brigadier claims to have scriptural 
promises that God will purify the world with 
fire and that the elect who watch for that event 
will pass through the flames unhurt. Long 
months on the island leave him wiser and sad- 
der; the plight of his people and the danger 
from Japan fill him. too late, with love and 
remorse. 

Two boys have been posted on clifftop 
watch, short-sighted practical Hogan by day 
and romantic Jon by night. Eventually, Jon 
breaks his oath as watchman and falls asleep - a 
biblical clue. It is’Hogan who wakes to see the 
strange glow in the dark. He rouses Jon, who 
beats the fast alarm for God's coming, bringing 
the community out of the camp in very human 
terror and confusion. But Hogan, seeing ships, 
changes the drumbeat to the slow signal of 
invasion. Incendiary bombs fall, the camp 
burns and only the two boys and three girls 
survive to be captured by the Japanese. So 
much for a crazy mission, born out of pride, 
folly and hocus-pocus. Except for one unobtru- 
sive detail: no bodies are ever found. 

The unidentified chronicler hints that the 
inconsistencies in his account may be a result of 
its having been constructed from the spoken 
evidence of several people, like parts of the 
Bible. This is consistent with the way the narra- 
tive is told throughout from the limited points 
of view of the five teenagers. It is less consis- 
tent with Southall’s fast, adroit use of flash- 
backs and interior monologue, but the hint is 
helpful all the same. The precision of the re- 
cord only intensifies the mystery, leaving it 
open to interpretation. Man’s long night watch 
is for an event which is both desired and feared, 
supremely meaningful arid supremely point- 
less, prophesied in riddles, perhaps not an 
, event at an; certalrilyitot what is expected. Or, 
toVakethfe daytime vidw, the book to (t'briefbut 
vigorous exposure of a particularly dangerous 
blend of jingoism and religion. This is a more 
comfortable reading, and some readers will 
stick to it. As Southall suggests, it is hot diffi- 
cult to suppress a little of the evidence; after 
all* the Australian, Japanese and otheT govern- 
ments have already dope their best to conceal 
the whole worrying episode. 


Christopher Hope 

HAROLD COURLANDER 

The Crest and the Hide and other African 

Stories 

Illustrated by Monica Vachula. 

137pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 

0575033606 

The Crest and the Hide contains twenty fables, 
myths and legends drawn from sources 
throughout the African continent, from Zaire 
to South Africa. Tales of heroes, chiefs, bards, 
hunters, sorcerers and common people, they 
tell of the interaction between gods and 
humankind; of the uncertain strengths and uni- 
versal weaknesses of the tribe of man; of the 
trials and sufferings people undergo, and 
sometimes overcome, and many provide a 
comforting clinching proverb, an example of 
distilled wisdom to conclude the tale. 

The stories range from the Lega tale of the 
guinea fowl’s crest and the lizard’s hide, which 
gives the collection its title and which teaches 
the virtue of not asking even your closest friend 
for what he cannot possibly give, to the Tswana 
story of the miraculous preservation of Chief 
Khama, and thus of his people, from Chaka’s 
rampaging Zulu warriors. “The First Bard 
Among the Soninke" a tale from Mali tells of 
the starving brother fed with the flesh of his 
brother’s thigh who repays this "blood gift” by 
resolving to become a poet and sing his ben- 
efactors’ praises forever. From Nigeria comes 
the Yoniba story “Peki the Musician", which 
uses the theme common to many cultures, of 
the child discarded for failing to conform to 
parental expectations. Peki prefers the flute to 
the farm yet goes on to triumph as the great 
musician blessed by the gods and renamed by 
his people “Receiver-of-the-Last-Gift-from- 
the-Owner-of-the-Sky”. From Peki’s experi- 
ence his people make a new saying: “Fire melts 
iron, but It cannot play the flute." 

These tales have all the authentic zest of the 
best African fables and Harold Courlander, 
who shows sure judgment in his selection, also 
succeeds extraordinarily well in conveying the 
flavour of the telling, Anyone fortunate 
enough to have listened to African stories will 
recognize the directness, economy and impact 
which is their distinguishing style. Shrewd 


fjsyl 


good sense (as in “The Crest and the Hide”) is 
combined with gentle humour (as in the 
Ashanti tale, “The Chief of Agogo and the 
Chief of Mampo", about the man who listened 
too hard and talked too much). Sudden intri- 
guing twists occur, for example in the contrast- 
ing views of the afterlife contained in the 
Angolan tale “Ngunza Who Outwitted 
Death”, in which the Lord of Death, Kalunga- 
ngombe, refutes the belief that he is the des- 
troyer of life : “I do not go out to kill people and 
bring them to Kalunga. The people are 
brought to me .. .”. . 

The range encompasses both the heroic ana 
the cautionary, from the story of the entomb- 
ments of the giants which are the mysterious 
stone cities of Africa, to a perfect little ecolo- 
gical fable from Zaire about a foolish chief who 
destroys the frogs because they keep him 
awake only to bring on his people a plague m 
mosquitoes. Always the appeal lies in the W*? 
image, the ability to make the abstract pd- 
pable, in short in the art of the story teller. 
Monica Vachiila’s dignified drawin^mat^ 
Courlander’s restraint and the volume con 
useful notes on the background and sources pi 

the tales. . 


Judith Stinton 

, GWEND A TURNER — — 

; The Tree Witches 

! Kestrel. £4,95. 

07226^8664 

JQAN and JOHN VANLOON 
' 1 Remember Qeorgie 

• , Hutchinson, £5.9?.', 

0091550203 ... , : . ; 

Witches are flourishing in Children’s books, 
sweeping through the pageswjth wicked zest. 

. Write*! and publishers, it seems, have .un- 
• wavering faith in their power. An unusual 

• ’T**;: ttds^doklsb jeovtogi^ Qwenda Tut-. 
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the fence or stalks them front the shelter of an 
old umbrella tree (childhood memories of mid- 
summer Melbourne are nostalgically evoked) . 
When Anna becomes friendly with Georgie, 
one of these three weird sisters, she discovers 
that they aren't frightening in the least, and 
that their house is not a house of terror but 
“warm and bright and full of light”. Friendship 
blossoms ■ with the • summer and Qebrgie 
teaches Anna .how to make marmalade or-, 
stitch a quilt for her bed, Together they explore , 
the attic, crammed with mementoes of the sis- 
ters’- useful lives. . ’ ; i.’ . 

As the seasons Change to winter the book’s 
tone becomes increasingly sombre. The pas- 
\ sing. of time is ^peeded yp. .Winifred diesyand, ■ 
’ theri J ;GraOe n ^' dcat^b.pd hnd f^nerah; 

t Shift 

fra( jpr.'.Tbeu! ohe ; day she tolls AripatKat sh6 ; 
will ^ri be going away- % krieW | what shri , 
meant arid felt sad’.’/saysAnfta -.though fpr the 
roqdpir wji$t?he raeajit, hpot'c^rripletely clear. ■; 

v‘1Hufe hale ci rihd ■ tactfully pres crited. 1 . Arid- this 
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Landmarks 

Elizabeth Barry 

MAIRIHEDDGRWICK 
Katie Morag Delivers the Mall 
Bodiey Head. £ 4 . 95 . 

0370305698 1 

Kiltie Morag Delivers the Mail is one of thpse 
unassuming picture books for the very young 
which seem at first to. be no more than an 
Undemanding sauiiter but which after several 
readings reveal their full charm. Its simple 
story encompasses a series of patterns and puz- 
zles and an unusual setting. 

'fCatie Morag's parents tun the post office, 
■ and ge rierat store q n the island of Struay (a 
. ' ■ happily’ chaiacrterized fictional island oft the 
/ West coast of Scotland) arid' one day when 
. thihgs are particularly hectic because of baby 
Liam's teething Katie is asked to deliver five 
' ■ parcels to'flye of the island's houses. This is the 
I exercise ■ ip mapping (the five 

: . T hoi^ aad other lindmarks appear in differ- 
erit pictures : frprt) different’ Viewpoints) and 
logistics‘(the labels getwashedoff .wheh Katie 
. stow fbpaddle.sotbchaicelsRotothe wrong 


to. t])e .wrong 
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brushes; the landscape gradually dwkensM 
the sun goes down. Kntie s Grannl . 
parcel contains a spark plug, weaW 
drives a tractor and brews her owil . ■ ^ 
Holiday People, whose parcel goj 5 ‘ - 

Bayview, have T-shfrts which read .Ha ^ 
Nice Day”. The final page, sho^g . 

homecoming, also shows Liam s ^hty , 

And if some of these details 
more readily appreciated by adults han ^ 
dren, this is no bad thing; t h ^P|^ af|cr 
simpler level for children to enj°y ^ 

all the adults who are going to be asxeu ^ 
the bo ok again and agai n. 

The National Book League ■ 

announced that there will now . * ^ Bl 
exhibitions of recent ch,ldre ( S ^ exhibition 
Book House. The second 
. Signal Review 2, which “"if.^n’s publishi^ 

... representing- “the best in c ^ ld ^ 8 P ch ^31;' 

for 1983”i, M\l take place from ^ 
The5Ig«a/ Review 
by Nancy Chambers (£4-50^ 

• ■ guide on which the exhibition • 0 htatoed 

ftonv the' National ^ 

, tion ifviU'be at the London B 0 °K r 

. Barbican Centre from ■ JJhibitibril.'f ; ■ 
then be available as a touri"g^’L 5 jjt r 
‘ >, * : The long-standing ^ 
. ywexblbilion, which will 
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Paperbacksi 

Biography and memoirs 

Maevb Gilmore. A World A way: A Memoir of 
Mervyn Peake. 160pp. Methuen. £4.50. 0 413 
52630 5. □ Maeve Gilmore’s memoir of her 
husband was first published by Gollancz in 
1970 and reviewed in the TLS of June 26 that 
year. The reviewer wrote; “Mervyn Peake's 
artistic achievements ... are incidental to his 
widow’s memoir. ‘Despite the wonders the 
world has to offer, to me the greatest wonder is 
two people loving each other in their own 
world.’ In tentatively simple prose, Maeve 
re-creates herself and Mervyn loving in their 
own world, whether placed in central London, 
penumbral Wallington, the insularity of Sark 
or the over-extended county grandeur of 
Smarden, Kent.” Th^ir idyll was shattered by 
Peake’s illness, from which he suffered for 
eleven years before he died in 1968. 

Christopher Milne. The Enchanted Places. 
169pp. Methuen. £3.95. 0 413 54540 7. □ The 
son of A. A. Milne and owner of Pooh Bear has 
attempted an autobiography which will enable 
him to analyse his relationship with his father 
and, as the TLS review of April 4, 1975 
stressed, re-create the vanished world of his 
1920s chilhood. The result is an exercise in 
nostalgia. Evocations of weather, food, pre- 
sents, treats -“Oh unforgettable bliss, never to 
be recaptured!” - are shot through with 
displays of peevishness - "Pooh could never 
have stumped a Forest that was littered with 
parties playing their transistor radios." - and 
the self-conscious charm familiar from his 
father’s books - “‘One day’, said my father to 
his tiny St George, ‘you will be thinking of 
nothing but cricket.' I stared at him aghast.” 
What emerges most clearly is not an idyllic - 
childhood but a blighted life and the overall 
effect is of sadness mixed with disenchantment 
and doubt that there is life after eight. 

L.D. 

Rush Rhees (Editor). Recollections of Witt- 
genstein. 236pp. Oxford University Press. 
G.95. 0 19 287628 7. □ This is a new edition, 
with corrections, of a book first published by 
Basil Blackwell in 1981 and reviewed In the 
TLS of January 15, 1982. Recollections of 
Wittgenstein Is a collection of memoirs of 
Wittgenstein by his sister Herraine Wittgen- 
stein; by F. R. Leavis; by Fania Pascal, who 
taught him Russian; and by two oNiis pupils, 
John King and M. O’C. Drury. Rush Rhees, 
the editor, contributes a postscript about 
Wil(genstein’s interest in Russia and his so- 
, “fled “confession” in 1937. No philosophical 
knowledge is required to read this book. It 
contains a number of sensitive records of a 
remarkable man, 

• G.S. 

■ PteVA Stark. Traveller's Prelude: Autobiogra- 
phy 1893- J 927. 344pp. Century. £4.95. 07126 
: 0274 7. □ First published in 1950 by John Mur- 
ray and reviewed in the TLS of October 6, 

•. 1S5U«. 

■■ F^a Stark, Beyond Euphrates: Autobiogra- 
phy 1928 iJ933, 341pp. £4.95. 0 7326 0275 5. □ 
First published in 1951 by John Murray and 
reviewed in the TLS of October 19 that yfcar. 


nijar to Traveller’s Prelude: a chapter of 
native followed by reprinted, letters or en- 
?*:iftto a diary kept at the time . . . though 
s proportion of hew. to old matter is consider- 
Jy lesj; tltan iri .the first volume. Not more, 
“ft a quarter of the book is. occupied .with a 
JT&tfye \yhich js too modestly described as a 
hes. ofintraductlons. The, intention Is to let 
0 characters(jf; the stor^ comealive through 
Ketywritten through or about them, and; 
«^are ; largely occupied in describing-, the 
short stretches of narrative . 
®p the view into renewed focus.” : - r . 


and slightly unreal; he appears simply as Satan 
incarnate, perhaps not a wholly unfair por- 
trait." K 

John Hemming. The Conquest of the Incas. 
657pp. Penguin. £5.95. 0 14 004960 6. □ First 
published by Macmillan in 1970 and reviewed 
in the TLS of December 18, 1970. The review- 
er concluded: "The Conquest of the Incas is 
well illustrated, with excellent explanatory 
notes, a full bibliography and useful genealo- 
gical tables of the Inca line. Its price is justified 
by the excellence of its contents and we all look 
forward to the prospect of a paperback edition; 
this is too good a book to be confined to the 
wealthy and the cognoscenti. It would be iro- 
nical if the price kept it from a wider audience 
in a way similar to that in which many of the 
events it describes were kept from the Peruvian 
masses by their Inca overlords." 

John Hicham. History - Professional Scho- 
larship in America. 271pp. Johns Hopkins. 
£7.55. 0 8018 2847 3. □ First published by 
Prentice-Hall in 1966 and reviewed in the TLS 
of January 20, 1966. The reviewer wrote: “A 
survey such as this is not intended to break new 
ground. Its novelty lies in the idea of a compre- 
hensive stocktaking of America’s historical 
contribution since history first began to be 
established as a separate subject in American 
Universities. The idea is great in scope, yet 
sane, sensible and unpretentious. At the same 
time so thorough an account of historians dur- 
ing a century which has seen vast changes in the 
society they inhabit brings out all the subtlety 
of the relationship between (he two meanings 
of the word history: history ns what happened 
in society, and history as the study of what 
happened." 

Henry Kamen. Spain in the Later Seventeenth 
Century. 1665-1700. 418pp. Longman. £8.95. 

0 582 49037 5. □ First published in 1980 and 
reviewed in the TLS of January 23, 1981. The 
reviewer wrote; “Henry Kamen's latest book 
fills an enormous gap for all students of 
Spanish history; it has no rivals in ,any 
language. He presents an analysis drawn not 
only from his wide reading of the available 
literature, but adorned with the fruits of a 
lifetime of patient labour in the archives of the 
peninsula." 

Charles Ross. Edward IV. 479pp. Methuen. 
£7.95. 0 413 54100 2. First published in 1974 by 
Eyre Methuen and reviewed in the TLS of 
February 6, 1975. □ The reviewer wrote: “Dr 
Ross has taken full measure of the research 
published since the last scholarly study of 
Edward rV by Cora Scofield in 1923. There 
remains scope for further investigation; thus 
Dr Ross could have avoided some conjecture 
about conspiracies by consulting the records of 
King’s Bench. His well-written and maturely 
considered book will, however, deservedly 
remain a standard work for many years.” 

Richard Shannon. Gladstone: Volume 1. 
1809-1865. 580pp. Methuen. £8.95. 0 413 
36870 0. □ First published by Hamish Hamil- 
ton in 1982 arid reviewed in the TLS of October ■ 
22 tjiat year. The reviewer wfqte: “Shannon’s 
book . . succeeds brilliantly, as an exercise In 
history, corhbiriing a notable breadth with 
acute judgments. Yet it achieves only a, 
qualified Success as biography, The main 
problem.^ paradoxically, is that the diaries keep . 
getting in theway, bulging the contours of the- 1 
narrative, overwhelming the reader with m- 

cidentai reflection^ arid details, and reducing 
• the figure in the foreground 'to a fixing in the 
background. •. ■ 


^ ^nnbtt.-' Vicky: Princess Royal of 
phd J and'Obrnian Princess. 382pp. Gonst-, 
r,Q 1)9 465330. □,First pUbIisbfcd b/ ; , 
v reviewed in the TLS ' 

The reVlewer wrote: Mrs 
sift U her skill In narrative; she ; 
eager tb turil' 0 ^ V 
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Horticulture ‘ 6" 

Margery Psh.^ GaMehlrig indie Shade,: .160pp. 
Faber. £3.50: 0 571 ?31425. a This book was 
first ’ published in 1964 . by W. H; and L. - 
•Collingridge In 1964; It. banishes the depress- ., 
ion induced : by many gardening boote with 
• J their instructions for planting irtost pf what the 
'.tei'dener 1 be* set;*® heart on j^ rsunny^, 
weii-drtined sites”, Indeed, ^tdehersopprej-,,;; 
sed with heavy qlay soil will find here muiih.to 
.cheer theifl; OQ .to greater ^terpnse. for the 
- author’s own g^dep. had. wore 


dormant; but one is left to lament the fact that 
so few of the species Margery Fish describes, 
including the rare Black Knight, are available 
from nurseries. Also recently re-issued in 
paperback is Margery Fish's first book We 
Made a Garden (120pp. Faber. £3.50. 0 571 
131417), originally published in 1956. 

A.P. 

Music 

Ralph Kirkpatrick. Domenico Scarlatti . 
491pp. Princeton University Press. £6.65 0 691 
92798 0. □ Ralph Kirkpatrick has added 
further material and corrigenda for the new 
edition of his magnificent scholarly and critical 
biography and study of Domenico Scarlatti, 
first published in 1953, and reviewed in the 
TLS of January 22, 1954. Kirkpatrick, one of 
the world's leading harpsichordists, undertook 
immense researches into the musical and social 
milieux of the early and mid eighteenth 
century, establishing the canon of modern 
knowledge of Scarlatti, picking up occasional 
glimpses of his prestigious early career and con- 
centrating on the prodigious creativity of his last 
five years, in which he produced some 400 of 
his sonatas (though there are mystifyingly few 
grounds to account for this late spell of 
creativity). Kirkpatrick considers Scarlatti's 
highly original forms and harmonic processes 
in depth, writes with a scholar's us well as a 
performer's insights on the performance of the 
sonatas, and includes exhaustive catalogues of 
works. 

A.J.G.H. 

Christopher Norris (Editor). Shostakovich: 
The man and his music. 233pp. Lawrence and 
Wishart. £4.95. 085315 585 2. □ Reviewed in 
the TLS of June 4. 1982, this symposium on 
Shostakovich’s work contains an outstanding 
essay on interpretation of the String Quartets 
by Christopher Rowland and Alan George, 
first violin and violist of the Fitzwilliam 

° UarteL AJ.G.H. 

Travel and topography 

■ Garl Philip Moritz. Journeys of a German In 
England. Translated and introduced by Regin- 
ald Nettel.' 198pp. Eland Books. £3.95. 0 
907871 50 X. □ Carl Philip Moritz, a child of 
the Romantic movement in Germany, wor- 
shipped England as (he alma mater of liberty in 
politics and truthljkeness in literature: In May 
1782 be left his friend Friedrich Gedicke in 
Hamburg and took ship for London. -During 
his six weeks' stay in England he wrote a series 
of letters (published in Germany the following 
year) describing in a delightfully naive and 
enthusiastic style (for none of his experiences 
quite succeeded in disillusioning him) first bis 
stay in London, with its memorable visits to 
Westminster Hall (where he heard Fox speak) 
and VauxhaU Pleasure Gardens, and then his 
walking tour around the Mldlapds, in which he 
discovered how much the over-affluent Eng- 
lish despised pedestrians, and could compare 
the landscapes to those he found in his pocket 
edition of Milton. This reprint of Reginald 
Nettel’s impeccable translation preserves the 
beautiful typography of the origin ql (published 
by Jonathan Cape in 1965). 

. ■' - ' K, A, McC. 

Henry D. Thoreau. The Maine Woods. 
Edited with an afterword by Joseph J. Mol- 
dehhauer. 375pp. Princeton University Press. 
£7.75. 0 691 01404 3. □ Thoreau Was living oh 
Walden Pond when he made the first of the 
three excursions recounted in The Maine 
Woods and his account of It, ”Ktaadn n y reflects 
his Interest in the economy of frontier life, 
enlivened by a Sense of adventured In “Chesun- 
. cook”, which contains the famous description 
. Of a moose-hunt, it is no longer the frontiers- 
man, but the solitary hunter who Is idealized, 
and Thoreau focuses on the Indians and (heir 
: language and traditions. “The Allegash and 
, ; JBRst Brahch” records Thoieati’sdqse ipbserv^- 
‘ ; tlori of his Indian gnide, Joseph Polis^adnaired 
fqrhis woodcraft, and for his mysterious ability 
-to find bisway -no mean acfrievemeiit in these. 
, eyergreenj forests so deep and continuous that 
'-the Inexperienced can ^ get ienou sly ipst three: 
• hundred yards; from camp or lake; shb rft.' This 
/edition was firetpnbiished m: 1972 K Ain earlier 
. edition' was publish^ by £yre . and Spottia- 
Vwcdde in 1951 and reviewed, in . the TLS qf 
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: and notes Sp^lt in the TLS, January 13. 

• j . b| A . L. Le QUesnc’s review of Jack Pollard's 
' ■ Australian Cricket (TLS \ January 13) we regret 
; that '“Western”' was- oriiitted before “Austra- 
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